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Mammals of the 

Great Lakes Region 

By William H. Burt Ann Arbor 
Michigan. 1957. University of Micht 
246 pages. Illustrated with 
$4.75 


gan Press 


distribution maps 


In this book it is the author's pri 
mary purpose to bring up to date 
present knowledge of the habits, life 
histories, economi 
listribution of the 
Great Lakes Region 
purpose and 


importance and 
mammals of the 
He hasa second 
that is to stimulat 


further research with respect to 
mammals of this area. Dr. Burt 1s 
professor ot zoology and curator ot 
mammals at the University of Michi 
gan and past president of the Amert 
an Society of Mammalogists. In 


fecal generally 


troductory chapters 
with the faunal position of the Great 
Lakes area; trace changes in mam 
malian fauna; consider the economic 
importance of mammals, their hom 
ranges, territories and populations 
The mammals themselves are then 
presented, in many cases with dis 
tribution maps. There ts a bricf con 
sideration of specimen preparation 
and keys and other technical identi 
fication data are provided This ts 
an important and most useful addi 


tion to the mammal library 


Workbook for Field 
Biology and Ecology 
By Allen H. Benton and William I 
Werner, ]1 1956-1957 
Publishing Co 268 pages 


5 pita l-bound 


Minne apolt 


Burgess 


The authors of this workbook seek 
to give the beginner in field biology 
d i a ker yund n several arcas and CO 


t sources for further informa 
workbook is designed to 
accompany Principles of Field Brology 
ind I:colog y by the same authors pub 
lishe { by tl McGraw-Hill Book 


New York 


ug yp 
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( ompany 


Briefly Noted 
Galactic Nebulae and Interstellar Mat 
ter. By Jean Dufay New York. 1957 
Philosophical Library 

$15. For the professional astron 
interested 


omer and those generally 


in this subject 

Sunlight in the Lawn 
Nichol New York 1957 
Dutton and Co. 255 pages. § 
new story by this 
laid at Merry Hall 


The First Book of History 
3y Henry Steele Commager. New York 


popular 


Am YICan 


MENTION 


1957. Franklin Watts, Inc. 63 pages 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher 
$1.95 First Book”’ 
series by this publisher 


Zoo Quest to Guiana. By David 
borough New York 19957 Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co 52 pages Illustrated 
Story of adventure in British 


Another in the 


{tten 


$4.50 
Guiana in connection with an ex 


pedition to photograph the wildlife 


and bring back live specimens 


The Dan Patch Story By 


Sass Harrisburg, Pa 
Stack pol ( om pany 172 pages 
The story of the noted pacer, Dan 


Patch, and his unequalled career 


harness racing 


Four Foot Town 

New York. 195 nwich Book Pub 
lishers. 60 pages $2.5 The story 
of what happens when circus anima! 
human 


escape and try to live just ltk 


beings 


Checklist of Coleoptera: sects of M 
ico, Central West Indi 
and South America By Richard | 
Blackweldes Washington, DA 195 
U’.§. Government Printing Ofh Part 
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coleoptera 


Zoology By 
Y ork 195 

Second Edition 
$7 New 
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I/fred M. Elliott 
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16 pages 


edition of this excellent 
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Illustrated 
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Second L:dition By A. M. Wincl 

te Princeton D 
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Echo 


Park dam Opposition cam 
from California water interests. [hes 
interests were bitterly 1 to 


OPposc 


the entire Colorado project indeed 


and, in fact, were much disappointed 
when the conservationists, successful 
at last in having that Dinosaur Na 
tional Monument dam removed and 


a park-protective proviso in luded 
withdrew their opposition and thus 
made way for passage of the Act as 


the knew it 


Op 
I cho 


well 
ot 


conservationists 


would pass if relieved thei 


position Proponents of the 


Park dam during the controversy 
were pron CO sce the conservation 
ists as tools of California water intet 


ests. thus for so long most unfortu 


nately misunderstanding conserva 


non leaders who were Ccager tO be 
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A most notable outgrowth of the 


public interest in the preservation of 
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unspoiled natural areas 
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been a proposal for a national wilder 


controversy has 
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tected through Congressional legisla 
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U.S. Forest Service, and others who 
protect the Nation's heritage of 
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By Julian D 


Corrington Neu 


195 MiGraw-Hill Pool 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Arthur H. Carhart is a well-known writer 
on conservation subjects, the author of 
several books, and a resident of Denver, 
Colorado E. Pelham Wright, who heads 
the offices of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Mexico, is a native of England, a 
resident of Mexico City, and a prolific pro 
ducer of books and articles, many dealing 
Helen H. Sear- 


geant, daughter of a cattleman of the old 


with Nature subjects 


Arizona Territory, lives on a busy 160-acre 
ranch near Cashion, Arizona, and is deeply 
interested in the preservation of Arizona's 
natural attractions and historic landmarks 

Gordon S. Smith was born and educated in 
London, became a chartered electrical engi- 
neer, and migrated to Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1949 with his wife to launch a team of 
photographers-writers with a special Nature 
Graham Ward, of Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, who admits to an ‘insatiable 


interest E 
curiosity about all living creatures,"’ works 
for an oil company and does freelance writing 
in spare time Dr. Theo. H. Scheffer, at 
a vigorous 90, is a retired biologist, and a 
collaborator with the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. He lives at Puyallup, Wash 
ington, and is an authority on the lives and 
Ralph J 


Donahue, of Kansas City, is a naturalist, and 


habits of burrowing rodents 


a writer specializing in Nature subjects 
frequently contributing to Kansas City news 
pepers Richard L 
professor in the department of geology, at 
Barbara B 


Paine, an amateur naturalist, informs us that 


Threet is assistant 
the University of Nebraska 
the mushrooms she discusses in this issue 


were found within four blocks of her home 


in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Mississippi Calling 
Sy Vurginia S. Exfert New York 
195 Dodd, Mead and Company. 255 
pa Illustrated by Manning del 
Li $3.50 
Many readers of Nature Magazine 
will recall the article Virginia Eifert 
wrote about her towboat trip down 
the Mississippi and the Nature ol 
rvations this experienc afforded 
[rips like that one, and her 
| lving into the history of the 
yncident with her work 1n 
preparation of her trilogy of book 
on Abraham Lincoln, appear to have 
latest book 
that had to be written. Here 
is the story of the Missis 
ple from the days of the Glacial 
through the tume of DeSoto 
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FLIGHTS OF MIGRATORY HAWKS along th 
northeastern ridges of Pennsylvania should be less haz 
ardous this autumn. Word comes from the Pennsylvania 
Hawk Committee that the Legislature passed a law ex 
tending protection to all hawks migrating during the 
months of September and October on their flyways abovs 
the ridges between the Susquchanna and Delaware rivers 
The law sull protects the right of farmer or sportsman 
to destroy hawks attacking property or game. The 
legislation was not all that the Committee had hoped for 
but it won the support of the Pennsylvania Game Com 
mission and the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, and appeared to be the only measure possible of 
enactment With effective enforcement, which = th 
Game Commission says will now be possible, it 1s be 
lieved that a great majority of the migrating hawks will 
now successfully navigate the region that has, except 
for Hawk Mountain, so long been a bottleneck and a 
lethal ganclet for the migratory birds. We will await 
with interest the results of the application of this law 


luring the 19§7 migration season 


ELECTRONICS IN THE SHOOTING BLINDS is a ci 
velopment deplored by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv 
ice. This modern invention takes the form of water 
fowl-calling devices that realistically reproduce th 
sounds made by geese on the feeding grounds. Th 
Service is studying the already demonstratedly devastat 
ing effect of such gadgets with a view to outlawing ot 
strictly controlling them. Electronic devices are charged 
with a considerable share in increasing the kill and 
rippling loss in one goose hunting State in the East dur 
ing the 1956 season. In one of a number of cases, gees 
were lured from a Federal migratory bird refuge, on a 
windless and beautiful day that usually means bad hunt 
ing, to a blind five hundred yards away, five hunter 


juickly getting their limit. Indications are chat the 


1, 


vices are fully as harmful as the use of bait and liv 


lecoy if not more so 


OUR OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES, >): 
nt and potential, would be thoroughly inventoried if 
S.846, establishing a National Outdoor Recreation R 
ources Review Commission, becomes law [The Com 
mission would not only take account of stock of our 


1 evaluate them and pro 


rect ational resources i ut woul 
ct their ability to satisfy 


j 


rowing demands due to th 


population and leisur Much information 


| 


already exists at local, State and Federal level, but ther 


is a great need for the coordination and xtension of 


these data. The Department of the Interior has strongly 


endorsed this legislation. In so doing Hattield Ch 
Under Secretary of the Interior, points out that, int nt 


level yped more and more an appre 


vears, ‘there has « 
con of the natural an | SCCHILA beauty and the wil 
arcas that arc a part of out nacional he ritayv H uryes 
that “recognition of this phase of outdoor recreation 
and appreciation be set forch with more emphasis tn the 
bill Chis measure is sound foresight, and it ts hoped 
that 1¢ will recetve a favorable report from the Senat 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 


Senator James E. Murray ts chairman 


INTRODUCING FOREIGN ANIMALS to the habi 


tats of our native birds or mammals ts a risky business 
We have Federal legislation to curb such practices and 
the law should, in our opinion, be rigidly entorced 
What has happened in the case of the nutria ts a case in 
point. This South American rodent was first brought to 
the United States in 1899, before we had legal barriet 

buc did not catch on. In 1937 some of the animals wer 
introduced to Iberia Parish, Louisiana, to be kept within 
the boundaries of an 


scape-proot™’ fence during « 


perimentation [wo years later a storm proved the 
fence unsound and several animals escaped. Later fifty 
pairs were relea sed Prolific, the female bearing fis 
litter In two years, on th avcraye th nutrias Now 


range from the Mississippi delta to the mouth of th 
Rio Grand They are also established on the West 
Coast Vegetarians, the rodents compete with watet 
fowl and native muskrats for food. Their skin is difficult 
to prepare for the fur trade and the value ts low Pray 
pers have little interest in them. So now the Fish and 
Wildlife Service 1 


the nutria, which never should have been brought her 


onfronted with a frontal attack on 


in the first pla 


INSECTICIDES AND OTHER POTENT CHEMICALS 


used in agriculture and insect control would b ompr 
hensively studied if H.R $3 introduced by Congr 
man Lee Metcalf ot Montana, ts enacted into law. Ro 
|. Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, urges th 
passage of the measure, although at the same tim 


pressing the feeling that the Department already has th 


right to pursue such studs In endorsing the legislation 
he points out that when tnsecticid in Concentration 
ten tim tho tolerable to wildlife are used, lo , in 


fish life are large, and other side effects of indiscriminat 
1on t agricultural hemical lang rou Wi 
ha had numerous reports of rious damage to bird 
itt articularly to warbler luring th 195 pring 
migration, and wou t much interested in authent 


ated reports of wh NCSal truction of in t-cating 
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na snow drought 


Dig ‘That Swam ' i - jac during the 
p. thnree-fourtl of a cen 
[hus peopie have de 


ed schemes for manipula 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART ng water, drying up wetland 


1¢ 1 , 
56-1957 winter nd 


| blizzards, may herald a 
MenicA s wildlife in many areas is being 
Iway fron warmer and 


relentlessly toward a last-ditch scru 


Vitions Oward 


Our remaiming wetlands, and all living thing 

to them, continue to be putin | ard) This 1 

Ww situation, but itis an incre: ical ped continu 
tland f has grown becau 1 marshy 


widespread rgnoran 


However, probal gre, threat to 
romaining marshlands |i i F thinking 
lhroughout the nation ther 1 belief that 

Natur COnQu rinyv We ! \ lopm iit 


al universally wondertul Question thi 


if upposed to represent, and you are 4 Vcr {by pul and priv 


ing prog: Point to their de \ von an nN tO rving watertowl has 
and you are call la crackpot \ ; Promoters of 


lamot frown out 


ntly we often accept slogan-born dogmas at 


cm imtoa purtou Aanetcity Such logma ha ( 1\ I } ldmayv lraining pro] 
oning acceptance of damming 
framing of any and all wetland 
Unel there 4 i Lusi \ p apprat 


1 | through | gy W an throus leral water pro 


it} i) 
analyz 


alth 
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lacing through L.ven the humble muskrat 1 ! n from hi rereditary 


other sounds of spring homeland 
Left, an excellent marsh in touched lowland Finally, there 1s one rvi performed by wetland 
Minnesota provides food for rilling songs of wren chat has been diss arded as all logical ol tions at 
fur-bearers and waterfowl , , . , | 
the SWC] of swallow ACTIT for personal gain Marshlan bog ind 
winter cover for the pheas 
| ’ Se( on ) vhiet “ I to | ( i) 
ants Abave a westem kimming insects from most carth, where water may Cor as film on mics 
“ Minnesota marsh is being just above reed-circled Opic part I ot lay il the natural pansion 
} tile drained at the expense Watct mirror it omy}, in our < Np) urta Vatct ystcm \ wil 
{ of waterfowl and muskrats pricel asset But falls on the land ma ic begins a str le to return to 
| that found hospitality in it ' 
| the esthetic val of the ocean If w lerive any from water, then 
th birds 1s at least t must! attained betw »th uUndroy ind the rivet 
quall { by cheir servi in control of in t pest mouth Thi {s erat | the inexorable truth 
Insect-cating birds had sanctuary in the fencerows a Supplying a gigantic sponge to hold back peak runoft 
croplands wer leared of tr and bu h paying rent Dy) wetland perform a prcal r\ it 4 th held-back 
ridding fields of insects Then came the cult of clean water, in marsh-lth torage arcas of the higher portion 
cultivation. Fencerow habitat declined songbird poy | of watersheds, or in th yl ma that maintains what 
lations dwindled Increasingly powerful poisons wer we term th wat tal Such high basin resery 
sought to kill the insect Then the pests leveloped 
immunici So to suggest that marshland sanctuart 


for songbirds can be a farmer's “‘ace in the hok when 


Ducks rising from a pond in northern North Dakota show 
potsons can no longer control destructive insect Is nl what hospitality there is in a wetland area 
more visionary than to give 


redence to many ‘‘benefit c 





claimed for watet develoy 
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{ ment proposal - ” ? 
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| ‘ ers ’ d . + 
Fishing waters af oe 
' P ¢ 
1) stroyed by lrainag and 2 “9 - . : 
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A wildlife marsh in South Carolina is a vital habitat for wildlife 

and for water storage But when water is gone there occur such 

tragedies as at the left, where dead waterfowl lie strewn about 
smothered by the dust of drought 


rn, there were 127,000,000 acres of 
present yundaries of the nation 
have been completely destroyed 
earing and flood control [he 


authority quoted is Jam I 


reage has been so affected by 
land improvement that it 


any wildlife To get such an 


j 


per pective that acreag ap 


har sel astde in our entin 


have lost almost three 
with which we were 


wealth they luced 


| 


yon own thi 


uld shock us into demand 


ction There are many of 


pothol and 


hallow 


and which are now 


we fished as youngster 


l 
} 


into dawn rightening 


lian marsh There we 
lrifting on stall waters 


tabulated in that 9 


Mificant material in this 1 
wetlands are « po of which fail » support the notion that all 
ba in) torayv ull all nad-dit ] al Food ot W mnderful 


al and vital in it : $5, 19 in thirty Stat 


argument for w includes 12,400,059 acres “‘unfit 


rs. fi ( wr cultivats ) additional 9,176,046 acres produc 
ind drough "a ause the drainage system that up 
roy { atural ] n did not fully do th jot 


, i , 
where do tand with regard to th hey til ) Oo grow cultivat 


1 plant upply 
ontaining these values, and offering thes« 

After spending several years compiling an inventor factor most responsible for the 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is able to supply the b onvers! wetl o some other status. But ther 
information availabl This is presented in Circular 39 mpre ) that destroy the native 
titled Wetlands of the United States, which was pul ( etlands r¢ cutting of channels into fresh 


lished late in 1956 and 1s available from the Service las 1s along our coasts, to Join them into shit 
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ways, has allowed salt water to invade such basins. The 
result is a completely man-made ecological revolution; 
a dispossession of hereditary residents, both plant and 
animal. Tidal functions, not a factor before the canals 
were dug, further disrupt the prior ecological associations 
Ditches for mosquito control have ripped through 
thousands of square miles of marshland. The greatest 
damage, when this has happened, has been the elimina 
ction of open water that ts vital to waterfowl. And with 
that has occurred the death of whole plant groupings 
food pastures for wildlife resident in such swamps 
Roads across the lowlands, and fills supporting them 
lo their share of damage. And then there are city dumps 
where some enterprising fellow has bought uy cheap 
land, “‘fills’’ it and sells it as an industrial site with 
waterfront location The dumps subtract more acre 
: from native wetlands 
\lthough great areas may remain essentially quaking 


lent 


bogs, their usefulness in serving needs of wetland 
/ zens are utterly destroyed by various pollutants. For 
} example, oil wastes, when dumped on lowlands becaus« 
they are not being used for anything,’’ not only kills 
wildlife habitat but holds lethal danger for waterfow] 
The types of wetland destruction reveal the motive: 
ij behind them. Generally those who tinker and tampet 
with water wealth do so for personal advantage — losses 
can go hang! 
There has been no sillier display of governmental 
stupidity than the pothole mess in the eastern parts of 
$ the Dakotas, southern Minnesota, and like areas. On 
the one hand the U.S. Department of Agriculture offers 
inducement to landowners, thus bringing about calami 
tous destruction of wetlands At the same time Fish 
and Wildlife appropriations and Dingell-Johnson Act 
and Pittman-Robertson Act funds must be used to nr 
establish wetland habitats. Paying landowners to drain 
little lakes and marshes, and thus add a few acres to 
produce more crop surpluses, meant 300,000 pothol 
drained in this area within the last decade or so A 
total of 1,000,000 acres was thus dried up, an estimated 
one-fourth of the duck-breeding habitat within United 
{ States’ borders 
; i In June, 1955, a South Dakota Congressman sought 
i drought relief in 26 South Dakota counties 1/1 but 
three of these were in that areca where the potholes had 
been dried out. There are many strange twists to thi 
| sort of program 
For example, in 1955 a farmer in Nelson County 
| North Dakota, was persuaded to drain 90 acres of hi 
; | marshland. He was paid $68.62 per acre by the Soil 
Conservation Service for so doing. He was supposed to 
put an equal amount of his own moncy into the project 
lo this was added an estimated 1] percent of the total 


for ‘‘engineering’’ done by the S.C.S. That brought th 


improvement ost of this land up to approximately 
$15 In that area natural cropland, improved and in 
tillage, reportedly could be bought for some $35 to $45 






| 1c! an |t no lenial of a landowner legal ight to 


195; 


¢ blembe? 
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A good marsh, such as this one in North Dakota 


provides the required habitat for raccoons and many 





other species of fur bearing animals Drainage 
brings their inevitable doom 


Sora rails as well as other species of rails live and 

nest in the marginal vegetation of marshlands Many 

are the birds that have been dispossessed by drainage 
projects that have no heed for other values 


































irain any land he own However, can one deny a citi t water to | lelivered ever afterward tf thos 






























won right tO que tion paying an owner to destroy KIST WC Iraincd Even tamarix thi kets around 

ng wetland, valuable to the community, and probably kes were destroy tO = CONSECTY watct 

to himself? ih ak gre Grained The tamarix zs dead or dying 
Under a headlin Drainave Will Be Ke ptin Farm Aid (); * the few nesting spots of the scarce New Mexico 

Program tn Milwaul Journal of December 3 195¢ luck, and the hom Of two species OF cprets vanished 
otes two consecutty ntence among other f at les % thousands of waterfowl that used those San 
itervicew with A tant Secretary of Agriculture Erwit Marcial lak were dispossessed 

|.. Peterson They ar Instructions have been given is of March 15, 1957, Elephant Butte reservoir had 

to ACP (Agricultural Conservation Program) and SCS only X04 acre feet of water in it; a year earlier it 
oil Conservation Service) to tighten up, but w 10 had had 2] K) [The draining of the Four Lakes ot 
ut fecl that drainage can be eliminated as an approved an Marcial, the killing out of the tamarix bushes, pro 

practi in th program Our job ts to help th fuced a one-shot run of water, but this did not cure the 

farmer and we feel that if drainage will help him h over-all drought that caused this near-desert mudhol 
hould have it, unl there 1s a good reason why not at the bottom of Elephant Butte reservoir in March 
Vould it | i sufficient reason if if were pointed out 195 Buc it surely was the lack of sanctuary in th 

that the 1 ord this busin IS Against Over-all publ irrent-tt net 1 lak of San Marcial near El phant 
terest Phat could be proved. Common n yuld Butte that irsed ducks with botulism early in 195 

pro tin mar many mstan Doodling with. or vhere mud edged the remaining water in the reservoit 
kcer-tampering Ww ith pul i! wealth in basi natura It was dro Nt, plu plowing of grassland ncouraged 
ut means someone having a big try for th asy (5 roment ibsidy that created the dustbowl 








follar Water wealth ts no exception Just one mor wh Y Lori! evening, wind pour 1 dust into a 20 
isc history further to affirm thi acre: pond viftly that migrating waterfowl wert 
hour decades ago the gates of New Mexico's Elephant aught, and died in the mud while the pond disappeared 

lsutte wet losed lhis greats rvoir, which then had It is personal gain and bureau ambition that has 

i storag upacity of 2,638,860 acre-feet, began to hold lrained so much of the Tule Lake Wildlife Refuge near 

vater. Only on has that big storage tank been full Klamath Fa Oregon, and now continues to incite talk 

Ihe Rio Grand overgrazed watershed bled silt, whicl wbout further drainag to add mort cropland to the 
is transported to form a delta at the head of Elephant nation’s tilled acres and dispossess all wildfowl at chat 

Isutte 1 rvoi \ ‘hidden dam’ tormed, and back of ocation 
the Four Lak of San Marcial were born Iris th lea of gain, not need, in all of these instan 
1} ivf rvou wtuated sin 1942 water abor that has brought on the destruction of the wetland 

hlephant Butte Dam has been shrinking and shrinkiat ind their wealth 

The vears ago gaug howed only 17,000 acre-feet of Can wastctul dissipation of this existing wealth 


iter in the big tank nalt 










Ac that yunceure the Army Engineers began a han Ihe key to halting it lies ina far more general realiza 
nelization project \ deep channel was dredged uy tion that as rampant water manipulation projects go 
river for some 26 milk A few cricd out againse th rashing ahead, draining, diking, damming and dredg 





lestruction of the Four Lak of San Marcial, but th ing, thet in | ften there at losses greater than 









otton farmers down river wet promise 1 acres and act the hoped-for gain Certainly yntinued on pa 


Tais fine wildlife marsh in southeast Oregon provides plenty of food and »ver for resident mammals and birds and for 
many migrants 














Well known through Latin America, and 

tional tree of Guatemala, is the ceiba, source 

of the raw material for kapok Christopher 

Columbus is said to have tied his ship to the 

ceiba in this illustration, at Cuidad Trujillo 
Dominican Republic 


Latin-American Nature Symbols 


By N. PELHAM WRIGHT 


1! j ALAGS, COats-Of-arms and fig 
HOE connee stato ures of heroes in bronze und 








marble are symbols of national! 
pride in past and present. Na 
tional anthems express th 


spirit of the peoples of a nation 


oe 


More recently, in most cases 











nations have turned to Natur 
for further symbolism, choo 
} 7 woes ®' ing a bird, a flower, or a tr 
' _ 

as distinctive insignia 
’ iE ONAS 5 
| FEUUDE NETUPLA All of the States tn th 
' 
, ‘ United States have State flow 
Vy PCR ory Feet 

t most of them have official 
Venezuela advertises ; 

State birds; some have Stat 


her national flower the 
orchid flor de mayo cre: a few have a mamma! 


Although Ben 


tamin Franklin leaned to the wild turkey as the national 


iwian emblem. the bald cagle 1s the American bird 


on an airmail stamp as an embler 


However, despite a poll conduct { 
Nature Magazine, in which a 


million vot favored the wild ros Americans has 


some years ago by 


plurality of more than on 


thus far struggled along without a national tlower 


Latin American countri 


with their rich and vari { flora, as yet formally idopt 
flowers and tt as national emblem Yet some of our 
neighbors to th outh h format | ted a ! 
or tre or both, as a YIMDOol In othe Ounert uch 
insignia have achi 1 official tanding by popular 
Al plan 
Mexico ts on ntry that has taken no Offfctal action 
but where interest in both a national tt and a national 
flower! ha Mm acti Not long avo i VM Mico Coty 
newspape! onduct la pol among tl ipital feminine 
horticultural experts, to find out what they considered 
should I th national flowe! Th ult i hud 1 che 
ing lahlia, the tr flahlia, th pomsettia, at ly py 
th ro th ) if | Orit tt lirythrina 
wmnericana ind th flowe! f th nO pa t mrehid 
wctu I} {le r of th nO pa Mn yprcall 
M i I altho | t I nay tl 
ind it might | idded that the | (tia i 1 wach 
buena i it ) rs are 1 (hristmas-tim i ) 
yeh f repr r th sunt the I t a 
il i if il ill d i ref i! t] { tual 
to Mexico, Joel Poinsett, it grows much n ronal 
rta part f yut mn i thar lexico 

| ) tr | ! i | | 
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i¢ ORQLIDE AS COLOMBIANAS 
) DIEZ CENTAVOS | 


Colombians have embel 
lished their letters 


attleya trianae, their na 


with 


tional flower-emblem 


Stat 
Nahuatl word 
r-ayinyg tt 
wn 
410 NNCVONALHIN 


Since El Salvador's economy depends largely on colee 


are many such 


growing her choice of the coffee-tree and 


national emblems seems logic al 


the most 


n, that no | 


| 
flower as 


cmpcror 


hour 


sul 
Santa Maria lel 


| 


Q)n 5p 


Tule is acc 
| 


thousand years old, and perhay 


Brazil olom ird ¢ yu arg U1 in the world 
{ (;uatemala hould hav 


ho I ‘ ational flower! ana that 


ald sa 
thi houl = baat hor Royal palms flourish along the road between Havana 


and Matanzas in Cuba While most citizens of Latin 
America are familiar with palms only Cuba and Haiti 
have made the palm a national emblem 


posta TAM] 


ntina s national tlow ¢ large red blossom 


intr lrythrina crista-galli, known as th 


| 


i shrub that normally does not 1 


twenty-five 


in heighe. Itas one of the “‘governmen upported 


A 


1 for \! ntina con 


ountry, althoug { the sam 


th quinin 
g that Peru 


tO » Hot UPrprisin 


Live lowe! KNOWN If} 
as Cantiua 


Cantha, OT kRPuNtTHa It 


a particularly beaut om, purp! 


range, most worthy orting the legend 


Bru 


whit 


form of jasmin 


s10n Wa tor a 


Domini i 


or mahovat 



























El Salvador, at least at onc 
international exhibition, has 
presented the coffee-tree as ana 
tional emblem; and because het 

onomy 1s almost entirely 
based on coffee, the choice seem 


proper Nevertheless, the au 


thoritics evidently feel an al 


1 


legiance also to the so-called 


maqutlishuat a spl n {i | 
wood with a fine blossom, bo 


hat 
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tanically known as Tabebuta 


The monja blanca, or pentaphylla, and the Peruvian 
white nun orchid, is balsam. The latter name claims 
the national flower of , place of honor in the gal 


Guatemala 
lery of outstanding misnomers 


It grows naturally only on the coastal plain of El 
Salvador; but the misnomer came about when the Span 
ish, after the Conquest, learned of balsam’s medicinal 
qualities and began to import it. In those days, almost 
cve rything from Spain's American colonies not Ooriginat 
ing in Mexico was channeled through Peru, and balsam 
was no exception. Consequently, balsamo del Peru was 
hipped from Cuzcatlan, as EF] Salvador was then called 
to Lima, only to be returned to Central America for 


laborious transportation across the Ischmus of Panama 


] / ru ] whose blossom is 


for re-shipment to Cadiz! It has never lived down 1t From the bark of 
reputation for being Peruvian, much to the chagrin of 


the Salvadorefios, who control the world output 


Guatemala’s national tree is the huge Cezba pentandra The Dominican Republic con rs its tr to be th 
i tree well known all over Latin America, with at least mahogany the cacoha, or Swietenta mal 
fifteen different local names. It attains a height of 15 In South America, Paraguay ha idopted th ip 
feet, often has a buttressed bole, and produces pochot or tayt, her most valua hardwood, another Tahbehuia 
the raw material of kapok It 1s not surprising that Chile associates herself with the 
Phe tree-symbol of Honduras ts the pine, of the great typical Araucaria pine that w ll in English th 
sCeconomic importance to most Honduran country-folk monkey-puzzle t that both Peru and Ecuador shar 





When the government cd isym the quinin 


reed a national tree in 192¢ 





4 professor, in an official 


iblication, expressed the 














{ the national flower of Ecuador comes the quinine 
important to malaria-infeste 1 areas of the world 
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lesire that “‘all Hondurefos ‘ | . 
I iCla la taken 

should endeavor to by as 

} r heart with considerabl 
vertical asournational tre 

poct il raptur i fine flov 






In spite of the wide dis 





tribution of palm trees in 
much of Latin America, only 
Panama Not i i 


Cuba and Haiti have chosen ; ; 
Prowtn tlicd erin 


the palm as a national sym 
ldlad thn Panama 


bol Both have lected thi 
royal palm, Koystonia regia 


and both hav mMcorporat | 





it into their coats-of-arm 








The central and southern 
countryside of Chile is brigh- 
tened by the bloom of her 
national flower, the beautiful 
red copihue botanically 
known as Lapageria rosea 


where th publi nn) 









it their national tr 


WOO ] pr ading tt 


tolacca dioica, that in 
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known in Mexico as 
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The flower of the or orchid cactus, has been 


proposed as the national floral symbol of Mexico 


Gumweed 


3y MILDRED FIELDER 


‘ 1 
You coul 
Hutton tl 

would remain 


lid not know th 


owing that th 


until you wished them ‘ ‘ ‘ 

thistle family ts known mor ’ es oe 
{ 1 i) 

™ while a ' ; Known to children of the plains country as gumweed this 

of the thistle family adorns dusty roadsides 


Wiha ld 


yne thast wildly ; member 
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Atta, the 


Engineer 


By HELEN H. SEARGEANT 


by Paul Griswold Howes 


A head-on view of a warrior leaf-cutter ant, greatly en 

larged. The warriors are charged with the defense of the 

colony, and are armed with large, serrated mandibles. A 

disturbance in the neighborhood of the ant-hill brings 
the warriors out to investigate. 


W' HAVE a considerable store of information con 
erning the life of the Atta, that little six-legg. 
frequently called the umbrella 


1entist parasol ol 


leaf-cutter ant, and some interesting accounts of his 
ommunity mushroom-growing and other social activ 
iti But we find little on the subject of his engineering 
proj t 
In my home near the Guatemalan border in south 
tern M 


behavior of these ants outside the nest 


KIco | ha { d good O} portunity to ol CTV th 
In fact, th 
rvation doings was actually for 
cutting th 
ontact with their engineering tal 


nsive Atta colonies on the for 
‘ 


us, but our small colony had start 


sted land that had been tn corn fields for som 


t-Seplember 195, 


Sometimes called the “parasol ant,’ the leaf-cutter does 
not hold his leaf fragment over the head like an umbrella 
but instead carries it flatwise, to make it easier to run 


back and forth along clean swept trails 


time ( ¢ none of the tr that the hill colons 


\pparently, for 


cem ( ras mushroom material 


that re: ) ta venerals were determined to have 


my ro ir 1ere were plenty of other leaves all 
aroun liag 1 they 


Phes« ‘ ( icient and businesslik 


utting As long as thet 


and they 
are ¢xti Ti al 
ar plenty of leas a plant they cut only perfect 
little circular pi 5, about one quarter of an inch in 
diametet They beautiful lean-swept trail 
wherever they plan {! their workers to run back 
and forth; and run they d There is no time for them 
to stumble over obstac! af-cutter’ 1s a good nam 


for these ant to call them umbrella, or parasol 


imagination. They do not 


carry the leat flatwi ve the xdy, but 


their head This is the only way they 


ants, 18 a great stretch of 


alance it 
edgy WIS abov 


can both hold tt at run with it As for using it fora 


helter, when they know a show Coming ind they 


This enlarged photograph gives a good idea of the general 
appearance of the queen leaf-cutter ant, after the wings 
have been lost The great size of the queen may be 
judged by comparison with the ants in the illustration 


directly above which are enlarged to the same degree 
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ively 
th mf 


ompany ot 
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chiy 


long with 


ptror 
ul 
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wi 


pers mi 
fighting thes 
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tk 


rom ni} | np me 


{ battle, and retu mn 


ither had done mall ens 


fiver 


ion 


uy l 


mall 


rainy Qunery 


| ’ 
huxuriant 


nay oon been grown OV 


ring-glory vin but Oo 


ly a tendril would C| 


making a lye for th 


im suf out 


they kept a 


tch bank, for they neve 


th 
the 


OpPporcunily \ 


oon tl 


A leaf cutter 
a companion in moving a large leaf 
One of the ants i 


head while the other is juaglin 2 with it 


ant receives cooperation tr 


»m 
aq 


f 
f 
I 


ment butting with it 


eet 
eC 


ally 


Ant 


| 
out 
Til) 
our 


lam in 


VIOuUu 
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The five leaves of the illustration she the 
of the leaf-cutter 


talents range trom engineering t 


Ww 


neat work ant whose 


mushroom 


Qrowing 


my mact 


vl 


ima 


tnat 


a similar hol 


nginecred an 


j 


had used had been 


they almost 


ut when they had deci to mak 


back and surveyed 


They 


from the 


went a straight 


ush 


had commenced their 
fitch 


listan 


of the and 


c 1 gc 


other s1 {¢ about the 


Th 


Sali 


tunnel was about four inch 


th 


Wa 


width of 


| 


ants abl to measure 


taken measurements luring a 
} 


pth of the water? tempt 


j 


y ha I 


vin rid and had filed note 


¢ 


Suc, again, how were they able to 


f the water? There are many peopl 


who balk at the notion that tn 


telligen or the ability to apply 


may { 


oth 


l 


reason to a_ problem 
id in animal sp 1 


Y« 


when w 


Ir own t, what must 


think find that humbl 


Icaf-cutting ant can 


and judge like the human 


luct farming Operations I 


accomplish manne! 


organize { 
in th 


OIOny 


or 


TANIIZ I 





The head of the female red winged 
blackbird is blackish on t p and her 
body is mottled and striped above and 
below with brown black and off 
white Now and then a pronounced 
shading at the epaulets is noticeable 


A merry, lovable chap is. the 


Casanova of the Marsh 


By GORDON S. SMITH 


KA-LEEEI o-ka l et y-ka leeee The monotonou and thet rinit allo! Mal V On al 
song vibrated from all directions of 


the Bu khorn tit rad ivt { from ruth ma 
Game Refuge near Niagara Falls. The very not n Mat ) enormou 
gested a boggy ooxz Through the air, warm ( 


the morning sun, and dampened by the moisctut 


treacherously soggy turf, th 


vocal sounds wer 


from reed to sapling, and back again ank 


( konk-la-ree 


handed our binoculars to my wife, and 


particular bird on a young tre It 


and glossy, too About nine inches long 


( paule ts of a brilliant red with a yellow margin 


1 ilso lark | hould say that thi 
vigorous male red-winged blackbird 


{afew minutes to watch and hear him 


forepart of his wings well 


on 


mut from 
howing tho heautiful 
bow, and spread his shiny 

Had he fi ten tho 


( Mi 


y ing male raised 
wings lowered hi: 
head. and paused a mo 


ment before he sang 





that 


against imtrud 


ome males nev ure a wit th 


It might at ‘ car that there 


o go around. Yet. other mal 
ion rat Occasion thr WIivi 
mort vivorou or more ardent 


Or possibly they 


Kirkland, in his book, Re 


1 
| 
ot 
crore 
thi 
that 


kind of grid sy 


territory violation 


alls an assignment on the red-wing 


y Bob Nero, a praduat tudent 


Wisconsin, who wa gathering material 


in ornithology The latter had pent 


tudying the red-wing, and h 


0 stake out, to within a foot 
tem, the plots of each mal 


y a neighbor of more than a 


if ! il a minor wal 


May the m 


ting Sci 1, al ( a peculiar thing 


truction of the n ibstantia 


on 


t od vt talk ind 


hrm 


The mother red wing viewed the author's photographic 


eHorts with disapproval trom a nearby perch 


alighted timidly to view her single eaq 
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i NE 
. x 4 


X\ 


t. 


Apparently 


but finally 


It is typical of the female red-wing to balance on the arch 
of her nest, in order to get a preliminary view of her eqqs 
or youngsters 


ach ridges along th ashor 
YV may $s l¢ > fork 
ly forward again A long line of 1 
took our attention. Feeling sure that 
than one wife, we were alert for th 
ment thet Farther back, we had 
f another family in the reeds 
tretch of ditch 
front of us My wite stffen 
lithered hurriedly out of our way 
oll on var said o-ka 
not mot th: 
slid down 


It wa 





The egg of the red-winged blackbird is pale blue, and 
oddly streaked, as though someone with pen and ink 
had splashed it 


nestlings and two « 
amera for a Close uj using 
vibration always a source 


rang and jammed th 


1] down into the mud and water. Iu 
t into the dark corner: 
cor with a handkerchief to re 
sh light, and gently tapped the nest with my knuck! 
to imitate mother returning Up popped thr head 
with mouths wide open for food, and I secured a shot of 


raggy necks and glistening mouths 
MONSCLOSILS Bird number 


It is typical of a female to balance on the 


basket-like nest, and view her eggs or brood. 5 ad le wi hour, being farther away 
h a shot, the camera position was changed from the cam and wi itting ood 
remote control attached I ran this out to where my Bird number one flutter iding 
vith that 1c might be s: ( the final 


| 


wife was watching the proceedings and sat down 
ourageous effort { idly C\ and 


her to await events 
In a short time the two females were back, nervously eck ineasily 

rlooking, from two nearby bush« 
with 


tim 


<> 


ee a talon 


from hom 


The author imitated mother’s return by gently 
tapping on the edge of the nest with his 
knuckles Three tiny heads popped up, with 
mouths wide open ready for such tidbits as 


cankerworms tent caterpillars or click beetles 


Ci htemhae. 1057 
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Within Cook Forest State Park, in northwestern Pennsylvania are trails that lead the 
wilderness wanderer through wooded hills and deep ravines of the Allegheny Moun- 
With an area of some 6000 acres, Cook Forest State Park contains the largest 


tana of virgin hemloc lk east ot the Rox kies 


tains 


Trails of Cook Forest 


By E. GRAHAM WARD 


Oul 
lowly 


many won 


and 


as though 
cum bra K 
th mall 
C Hoot! 
oft Cook For omy 
than thirty mil 
inating nam 
Park Trail and 
without che Most j 
through bir 


forest that wa 
ime to Americ. ro Inny mountain | p pine-scent { 
Small wond en. that my son whi t saw many varicu 


nobody here but ind God mallow with heads bending 
Lonefellow Trail, looking brook un-yellow ladites’-slipper 
that whispered above out grass with brightness; and many mor 


and muted, like the murmuring of some name, but could only enjoy As w 


Phe delicate patter of falling pine ne 11 ame upon small signs identifying 
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ertain trees, or pointing the way toa small cave housing tus in curiosity, then glid 
a tamily of porcupines. Others had come this way brus tke e rust-color 


fore, and had placed such bits of information for tho our way, making the easy 


who, like us, had much to learn from the book of Nature a short time, noticing the 
/ 


This particular trail led us in a wide circle up and over ; r ool, damp corners « 


{ge, and back to the River Road The magi ere pale and creamy, th ze of dinner plat 


of discovery blotted out all thought of weariness, bi leep tawny brown, no larger than thimbl 


wood d rl 


when we finally reached our cabin, I realized that Ver ticularly eye-arresting type stood about four inch 
miles over mountain trails can make a city-bred | of a bright lemon-vellow color, and waxy in 
truly ach During this September trip to the Forest, w 

The log cabin we had rented was one of eleven rust rt ; of funguses than at any other time 
buildings, set in a semicircle on the site of an old Indias ( early thirty miles of trail in 
ampground. Nestled under giant hemlocks and pines | ¢; day brought new dis 


the well-constructed cabins blend into the natural beauty gave us glimpses of the wild] 


f the pla They are maintained by the Pennsylvania tion of the park bound: 


Departm nt of Forests and Waters, and ar juIpped | opened an of 


with comfortable beds frigeration and gas cooking Ol » door, and then 
facilits earl pring provides fresh water. Whi ve heard rustlings, and mad 
Cook For primarily a wilderness area, at th i ing t al toy 
tran will be found the Cook Forest Inn and the Ir I mn, an y , On 
ious trailer and camping grout 
lers who carry mpt co run 
quipment , ; \ »ymy son, who w 
highest prom 
we climb 
a Trail 
yoze from under 


trunk an around 


a mil anda on 


ll wortl ffort 


flown to 


larion River, writhing it 
way through the valley 
formation of the 
ow Cook Forest 
it one tume a high 
irth 
qu nt rOSIOn 
ravines and high 


Wich a little 1magina 


thi 


whit 


‘ 


return to out apin y 


way of Deer Park Trail \ 
rounded a curve in the trail 


{ something moving 
{ y opped 
and w topped 


fascinat 1 as flv 
FAmMOnNg the older trees in Cook Forest there are 


the path They specimens that were flourishing before the early 
LOWLY pausing CO Stal white settlers came to America j number 


! 
ol 


Se ptember, 19 





Ob Bh Rint. Bt AE, 
MIXED HARDWOOD STAND 
FOLLOWING FOREST FIRES. 

SEVERELY BURNED BEFORE 1900 
TH SOM STULL IMPOVERISHED ~ 
AWA.GROWTH VERY SLOW. 
PREVEMDFOREST PRES — ST Pays * 


The Park is bounded on the east by the Clarion River, 


This sign not only urges care in the use of fire, but also 
which, from some of the area's high points looks like 


calls to the attention of visitors the long-term damage 


a silver ribbon in the valley below done by severe forest fires. 


sound of human v and wering he laure! and rhododendron. During th 


creatures back 11 latter part of June, and early July, the hills blossom forth 


yrunts and sque; f ink-and-whit panorama of color Every trail 1 


I { 


lumy lumy ot pal cuplik laurel 


furry an lowe! ; hododendron. Thi 
that time of y 
their homes in th 


they are not 


may |t neat 


who liquid throat 


| 


am uy avy una 


rbrush 


11h} inv u 


Spring bring 


where th 


wth. Summer 


{1 bye 


acken, fern 
" 
Oll 1s 11 


in the undergrowth 1 alc ber { along the Clarion 


they lipy | away \ 


towcril r Oak 


non-porsonou } among them th ‘ red leav p al When winter mant! 


fully marked red king So often this harm! y with cloaks of LOW e great tt tand 
innocent repule 4 { by tho who wrongs formant qui aiting for the quickening warmth 

, 1 rl Hi ) | «a 
identify ic with the dang ’ erhead here at April thaw cf William Penn claim h 


timber rattlesnak forest of hemlock and pin 
for over thi vr all time it will 
he the generation 


ws wy a 
=<— = 
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Snakes 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER ; 


{ O DOUBT Many Of us are pre judiced against Is dangerou Ihey may leak muischievously 
nakes by the fact that they are rarely around the house or fields, killing a few rat 














mentioned favorably in The Bibl Snakes ay ind mi it rely we can forgi them { 
pear often in Holy Writ, from Genesis to Revela Ais Me, » thar 
tions, but, for the most part, serpents are given py Most of us ha ud now and then that w 
a bad reputation, although in John IIL we ar ¥ lo not like to be stung twice. How many recov 
; told that Moses lifted up a serpent and “‘so must S nize that this saying goes back to Shak peat 
the Son of Man be lifted up. Leviticus tel] ‘ who in The Merchant of Venn Act IV. Scene | 
\ us that we shall not cat serpents. However \ t us ““What, would’st thou have a serpent 
you Can buy canned rattlesnakes in some market } ting the (wl Fortuna y this leay 
{ where bizarre foods are for sale, and the United / it to us to decid just what the antecedent 
States Naval Institute's official book on survival Lined Snake f his serpent may really be 
| advises that although some snakes \\ hould like to go on in thi 
have poisonous bites they are all ic there t »y much of truth to 
edible, and some land and fresh-water told about snak that we must 
snakes are ‘delicious.’ hang ir approach. One last mi 
One of the contestants on tel ni susly quoted reference ts from 
vision’s $64,000 Question stayed in Bull 3 i poet who said; In the beginning 
the race by rm mbering that [/ Snake pe ae \ ih KOK A TO al lily a love a 
y Bible does mention, as one of fout rpent, a little honey. a Dead 4 
| things that are “wonderful” in Na ipple and a handful of clay When 
ture, “the way of a serpent on a | MOKCU at the amalgam it Wasa 
rock.’ The others were the way of yeas You may write your own 
an eagle in the air, of a ship in th tery ition as to whether th 
midst of the sea, and of a man with nt i lered good or bad 
a maid. This is in Proverbs XXX ) t what are snak A 
19, and can be accepted as evid vologists, tl ire mem 
that there have long been those who rpent rt 
get some satisfaction from watching inima rdinari ith 4 
Bid nakes. If a snake can give pleasure feet, ear opent ternum ' 
qual to that provided by cag id hew are not 
shay and maids, those who through i ind a ) ith tras 
out their lives find only disgust in ; rath Man th lid 
‘ d nakes are really mis ing some thing i for } (ct ( 
A Kipling must have liked the refer Diamondb ck Rattle nake | ndet and u | irgely ’ 
n so well that he could not resist ryan In most. the left 
fring and using it is greatly red ! and the teeth 
| Shakespeare, in Julius Caesar, Act I ly on th i ind on th 
Il, Scene 1, prefers to build on f of mouth. Inthe | MOU 
} | ejudi against nak by aying r n { n ma hollow 
of an enemy; ittached to nom sa ma 
I Think him as a serpent’s egg ) The ja 
| Which, hatch'd, would as hi I 1 that tl iah illow 
| kind, grow mischievous | m to rimally 
{ kill him in the shell irge | There a thout 1701 
Incidentally, in connection with if } 
this reference, we sh yuld hardly ik \y Ivthyn mio 
want to accept the Bard as a teacher ft bod) possibly a 
| ot herpetol Py when we remember sted y their ri yc, ith the 


Cc ~ 
) | chat none of our egg-laying serpent Sidewinder idewindet move by a series of 


leaps. . Normally a snake has, as its final act of defense 


or food-getting, a quick “‘strike’’ with the head, brought 
about by a sudd 


flexed position. Usually such a strike cannot exceed the 


en straightening of the body from a 


length of the body, even if it should equal it 
snakes sense their environment variously. They can 
c, but when they are about to shed their skin their 
ight 1s impaired by the opaque nature of the 
Ac such times they may strike blindly and 
probably would do under similar 
tances We know that snakes use th 
nt to bring the sexes together, and this probably 
means that they use it for other purposes as well. Som 
nakes, like the pit vipers and including the rattlesnake 
and copperheads, are sensitive, through these pits, to 
infra-red rays. Because of this, they can detect th 
¢ of warm-blooded objects in regions of total 
larkn [his ts a most valuable gift to an animal that 
may hunt at night or in holes under cover 
The bods of snak are »vered with scales Thes« 
are of importance ir classification. Possibly the 


Most IM portance attach to the cales on the top of th 
ad, on the jaw margins and to the number of scal 
audals) to the rear of the vent beneath, and the number 

cal ventrals ) in front of the vent and on the under 
of the body Important, also, 1s whether th plat 
the rear of the vent is divided or entire Another 
haracter considered significant is the number of rows of 


ales and whether th cales are smooth or keeled 


ridged 


When a snake sheds its skin, the process begins at th 


head. The animal pushes the skin off against some ol 
trucuuon and removes it much as we might remove a 
tocking. When the skin is freshly moulted the snake 
usually appears to be more brightly colored than befor 
Lord Byron once used the simile ‘‘casts off his bright 
kin yearly like the snake."’ In this he was wrong be 
cause the snake may shed its skin much more frequently 
than that. When born, rattlesnakes have a button at 
the up of the tail. When the skin ts shed, the button 
retains a portion of the button of the old skin. This may 
be continued indefinitely. However, one cannot deter 
mine the age of a snake by counting the rattles since th 
skin may be shed more than once a year and the ractl 
may break off with ag The shed skins are often found 
in various places in Nature. Interestingly enough, the 
atcher seems to like to line its nest with 

such skins. Some large snakes have been known to 
live for forty years 

Snakes cat nothing but animal matter, and this 1s 
almost invariably taken alive. Capture may be by stalk 
ing or by quick pursuit The victim is held by th 
snake's jaws, paralyzed by the venom, if present, of 
held by the constricting or binding coils of the snake's 
wody. Usually, the animal is eaten alive, and once the 
prey starts down the re ptile’s throat it cannot easily be 
ejected because of the backward-pointing teeth 

Snakes have limited food preference, some favoring 


warm-blooded animals while others may feed on fishes, 
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reptiles, amphibians or invertebrates. According to Snakes may be found mating somewhere at almost any 


1 


man's interest, the economic importance of a snake may time of the year. Many of them mate immediately after 


be determined by its food preferences. Too frequently, they come from hibernation; others mate before they 


man’s judgment of snakes is not based on carefully ex take the winter rest 
amined data. Men avidly kill milk snakes because the Since snakes are cold-blooded animals, and theit 


animals strike readily and are believed to milk cows temperature 
They could not milk cows if they wanted 
to do so. Rumor has it that when a milk 
snake is killed its mate will return to 
wreak vengeance, and that if the killed 
mate is found the snake will be warned 
away. Of course, there is no basis for this 
assumption. Yet milk snakes suffer at the 
hands of most men. Garter snakes, whos« 
food is largely useful earthworms, and 
frogs and toads, somehow do not seem to 
be resented so much as are the useful milk 
snakes. Before passing judgment on a 
snake try to learn from observation, from 
the accompanying table, or from reliable 


references just what its food habits may 


DeKays Snake 


be. Then act accordingly. 
Snakes reproduce much _ like 
other vertebrates. In some sfx — — Ribbon Snake 
cies males show great rivalry with 
other males, sometimes fighting 
vigorously. In other cases, there 
seems to be no competition for 
the favor of the female. In som« 
cases, many males may attempt 
tO mate at one time with on 
female, the whole group rolling 
itself into a ball in the act 
Actual copulation may last for 
but a short time, or may last for 
hours, as shown by our tables 
In some cases, the sperm from one 
copulation may remain virile in a 
female for some years 
Snakes may reproduce by lay 
ing eggs, which have a rather long 
incubation period after they leave 
the mother. In other cases an egg 
may be laid only to have it hatch 
promptly. In still another cate- 
gory we have snakes giving birth 
to living young. These snakes 
may provide the basis for the 
fallacy that snakes protect their 
young by swallowing them. It ts 
true that snakes may swallow 


other snakes, but not as a means 


Pigmy Rattlesnake 


of parental protection som sited 
‘ 


snakes favor other snakes as thet 
food. Young snakes are on their 
own from the first so far as food 
getting is concerned. Parental 
care apparently is not considered 


as essential in a snake's family life 


for August September, 1957 


approximates that of their environment 


seasonal temperatures are of importance 

Garter snakes may survive at temperatures 

between 28.4°F. and 105.8°F. Water snakes 

may survive between 32°F. and 109.4°I 

Che mythical ‘snow snake,” suf posed to 

have blue eyes and fur on the end of its 

tail is, of course, the figment of someone’ 

imagination 

Some snakes, like the pythons, may 

reach a length of twenty-nine feet; others 

reach complete maturity when a few inc hes 

long. Snakes are found in trees, on the 

round, in the water, or underground 
one flies and none lives in fit 

Many snakes, like the gopher snake 

ind milk snakes, are most valuable to man 

Others are really dangerous. In 

the chart section the last six spe 

ies considered are poisonous, and 

the nature of their poison is dis 

ussed in the tables. Suflice it to 

there is nothing funny of 

mart in handling a potsonou 


nak Statistically there is rela 


flanger in death com 
ing to a mature, healthy human 
from th 
sonous snake lgut statistics mean 
nothing to a person suffering ch 
pain resulting from such a bite 
and 1tcs usually r lu ¢ 
to other infectior 

why anyon 

irt or to 

religious faith 


isclf to the bit 


ime that a 
bitten person can be helped by 
frinking alc timulants. In 

may be the 
lo. Any 
one likely to be wl he may be 


bitten by a poisonous snake should 


! 
provide himself with protective 
clothing should carry a snake 
hite emerpens and know 
how to use it {should get toa 
ompetent | 
sible and 15 ne 
There is a w 
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SCIENTIFIC NAME na bot jluber constrict / 
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HORN SNAKE 
Mup SNAKE 


Fara cia abacure 


MILK SNAKE 









































Divided il te \ I I } 
and smooth on side Single or double shield along edge of upper Jaw vith 151-192 in ¢ I 
Anal plate livided between nostrils. 19 Anal piate not pit ber, Cauda 94-160 I 
Large, richly colored row ol Cale at mid No red on out With trasted vith | 
nake bearing 40 or le bod l'ail short and three colo vith red if Upper labia p 
red-brown blotehes nar ending in horn pine ! or with red ca is contra | 
rowly edged in_ black Head and nec not d ! n adale Gray, Mith / ( 1x forepa 
over orange, light red or tinct 6 to & seal brown, olive-chestnut or treme ) le y I 
gra Two row Ol along on ipper iW red saddle ire Diack tal Lit pat i 
maller blotches on side and 8-10 along lower edged ri male 
Ventrals 168-20 
Serpente Suborder Serpente Suborder Serpente Subo 
olubridae Family Colubrid . Ia Colubrid Or bar 
Genus includes about 10 i pecies in United State pecies, fi ‘ pec 
pecies found in United | in United State In | and ibspecie ( of the M ppi, N 
State The back usu western (Florida-lexa ala. L liata triangu braska and we re pP 
ally bears black H on Indiana-Tennessee) ven lum ranye from Nova lah i and ‘lTexa ind ind 
gray or pale brown, with tral color not on side Seotia to Florida and 14 ¢ of t md f° 
. neck stripes and no | In eastern (Florida vest to the Mi pp vith Ll of th vith 
head marking In Alabama-eastern Vir In other subspecie vund ¢ h of n er! po 
clude in genu pilot ginia) color does extend ranges west to the Pa California Kansas f ! 
lack snake, FL’. obsoleta, up to ide with light cific. Often found under most pa i entia 
yne of the largest ea ide bars separated by tones and in old stump igen fthe Sout p 
tern snakes with faintly 3-4 scales as against 8-9 yr in houses and barn Practiecall ink n 
keeled, highly polished in western Favors under-bark area north of Mason-Dixor 
cale ! 
Eygs may number to 2 Males may show keeled In June or July, 5-16 Probabl mat BB | 
and may be fastened to ridges on dorsal scale eggs, to 4/5 by 2 inches, | height Ap lr ea 
gether in clusters. Egg in anal region. Breed are laid in rotting plant | June i yranula M 
laying may be from Jul in July and female may material or manure ibout } I i 
througn September. Re lay to 110 creamy white, pile , hatching from Jul ind } ‘ la ent 
lated pilot black snake parchment-covered | to October into 6-10 | underground 
may be in ¢ pulation nearl\ pheri« il eggs, | inch snake Eggs are t depth | e t 
from 17 minutes to 6 by 1 2/5 inches, buried mooth, tough, opaque 10 Y I } 
hour Kygs hatch Aug in walls of cavity in | leathery, sometimes ad p d x blac I 
ist through October which female may be nering into one cluster n " n 1h 
One pilot black snake | found. Eggs do not ad Young may be more bands that are ) 
known to have lived 16 | here. May hatch from | brilliantly colored than ale le and sepa ' 
year April to October, have adult Known to li ated by 1 H 
light bands. Moult at | to at least 8 years 9 pe pe 
8 day month ground j 
Remains active May Feeds on salamander Food largely mice and Food | | | 
through October. I earthworms, congo eels, | rats, snakes and their nake 1 ! 
mostly nocturnal. Found | frogs and fishes found in | eggs, birds and their capture part by ¢ b 
mostly in dry fields and | moist or wet environ eg but never n cept i ed Ihe eat 
thicket Climbs well ment in which it bur- cows or seek mill typ ( p ( 
Kills by constriction rows free Nocturnal | Haunts human dwelling ial i 
Hisses, strikes and vi largely. Foundin fresh- | in search of the mice ard | to blac forwa ind ‘ by 
brates when disturbed, | water or salt-water | rats that are there. May | much lights ( i 
but is wholly harmless | marshlands or bogs eat insects, particularly ith no « picu may f 
to man. Mice are the Normal color of back a | when young, and may trip r ba cali pos 
favored food and these glossy, metallic, enamel eat salamanders, frog if | )U ! ind I 
are caught in houses, | like black or blue-gray toads and lizards, but fined lar ( i 
haymows, sewers, aban Belly coral-pink or red, eems to favor wa ure 11, 12 and 13 vidua 
doned pipeline Hiber- with bars on sides blooded animal! vi anus contrasting to ge 
nates. ith 151 oluly 
Highly useful destroyer Is probably of a neu Probably one f the Ur I ] 1 useful I} 
of mice and similar ver tral economic import most valuable snake pecis p le b 
min Has been called ance but i completely its natural habitat and truc e roden yr tne I i 
America’s most beauti harmless and gentle as a | most misunderstood ) part AY 
ful snake Not O popu pet Known a tinging May trike nen cor ‘ i! p 
ar as indigo snake as a | snake, possibly because nered or surprised bu lus | ' 
pet, as it easily give off | of harmle ho at end quickly becor id I i ‘ r ia 
fensive odors and d f tail. Also known a justed to handling and e head of 5-f Can ea 
charge May be found | thunder snake, rainbow makes clean, gentle and managed ) } f 
in hibernation in ci nake, hoop snake and | popular pet. Is entirely | catch the tip the t i 
terns, rock walls and | red-bellied horn snake harmle and non-p eve hen tr pi field 
inder concrete floors Not too common, ordi Onou although vnen re tior © i tne ¥ i 
where openings may be naril it bites it may chew in best. Of course feed o 
found ff \ t 
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COMMON NAME 


SCIENTIFIC 


NAME 


BROWN SNAKE 
DeKay's SNAKE 


Storeria dekayi 


RIBBON SNAKE 


Tham nophis saurilus 


LINED SNAKE 


Tropidoclonion lineatum 


CoRAL SNAKE 


Micrurus fulvius 





DESCRIPTION 


behind nostril 
hields between 
Anal plate di 
Dorsal 
Seales in 17 
that are keeled 
length to 19 


plender, with 


cale 


hort tall. 55 caudals in 
emales and 69 in male 
There is a dim, rather 
broad, light stripe down 
dark spot 
ye and whit 
ish or pinkish underside 


f 


the back, a 


below each ¢ 


Length to 3 feet No 
pits behind nostril 
Paired hield between 
nostril Dorsal 
} led Anal plate un 
divided Seales in 19 
row Glo 
conspicuous ye 
brown lateral stripe 
jrd and 4th row 
cale Tail 1/3 or 
of total length 
light pot in m 
rear of head Lip 
barred. 


" 
Cale 


black with 


Length to 20 inches 
1/3 is tail I 
yond nostrils. 
hields between 
Anal plate not 
Dorsal scales 
except in outer 
1 or 2 rows. 17 rows of 
cales in forward third 
of bod 17-19 at mid 
body and 15-17 at anu 
Two rows of black pot 


down middle of other- 


which 
pit be 
Paire 1 
nostril 
divided 


Keeled 


wise plain belly is di 


Length to 43 inches 
Slender. No pit behind 
nostrils. Anal plate di- 
vided. Scales smooth 
Ventral plates over 200. 
Fixed grooved fangs in 
front of upper jaw. Eye 
mall. ‘Tip of head to 
behind eye black. The 
yellow band backed by 
broad black band. Body 
ringed with red, yellow, 
black and yellow, with 
yellow narrower than 
others. 





RANGE 
AND 
RELATIONSHIP 


Suborder Serpent 

Family Colubridae 
There are 2 species in 
the yenu he United 
tates, } red-bellied 
nake, pito-macu 
lata, w th 15 row of 
d the De 
. deka Wi, 


5 ub pece 


body scales a 
Kay’s snake, 
with 4 of the 
with 17 row of bod 
cales instead of the 15 
They range in one or 
another sub 
through all of eastern 
Ilnited State 


pe cies 


Suborder Serpente 


Family Colubridase 
Genus represented in 
United State by at 
least 10 species and many 
ib pecie which, in 
one form or another, are 
to be found practically 
througho it the count 

Ribbon snake 7’. saur 
itus, is found in one or 
more subspecies through 
area east of line from 
Texas and central New 
Mexico to central Wi 


consin 


Suborder Serpentes. 
Family Colubridae. But 
one species in the genus 
in the United States and 
this limited to plains 
areas of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas, 
eastern Nebraska, south 
west Iowa, western Ili 
nois, Missouri and 
northwest Arkansa 
with a few in extreme 
outhwest Minnesota 
and southeast South 
Dakota 


Suborder Serpentes 
Family Elaphidae 
There are two genera, 
Micruroides, which i 
black from tip of head 
to angle of mouth, and 
Micrurus, which is black 
from tip of head to be- 
hind eye; then with a 
yellow band But 1 
pecies in the genus and 
3 subspecies in the spe 
cies. Confined mostly to 
outhern border and to 
North Carolina. 





REPRODUCTION 


Apparently no courtship 
procedure and little riv 
alry am Pair 
mating in mid-April and 
may continue into fall 
Young, from 3-24 and 
; to 4 inches long, 
born 105-113 
r mating but 
ma ary from thi 
jted-bellied nake ha 
imilar reproductive 
habits, but may be 
maller in number and 
iz Young commonly 
larker than adult 


yng male 


Mates probably in 
pring and in July and 
August. From 5 to 20 
young are born, these 
being u ually 
number than in the 
closely related garter 
nake At birth r 
may measure to nearly 
10 inches and are inde 
pendent from the first, 
of course But one 
brood a year is probably 
the rule. 


fewer in 


May mate in spring or 
through summer into 
the fall. May give 
birth to young in August 
in litters of 2-12, each 
nake to more than 4 
inches long. Young may 
feed on earthworms when 
} days old and shed skin 
hortly after that age. 
May reach sexual ma 
turity at 18 months or 
thereabouts. 


Little is known about 
the breeding and repro 
ductive habits. Appar- 
ently 3-12 elongate eggs 
are laid in early summer 
in damp soil or decaying 
bark. These hatch in 
mid-autumn into active 
young, to 9 inches long, 
which unlike adults, bite 
quickly if handled 
Aside from this, rela 
tively little is known 
about the species. 





ECOLOGY 


nakes are rela 
common in vacant 
under stones and 
Food l 
earthworm 
lugs, snails, smal] am 
phibia and even fish 
Animals frequently may 
be found in wooded 
waterway 
under 


board com 


monly 


areas near 

usually 

ose surface debris 

When disturbed may 

threaten to strike and 
olf offen lve 


but are 
| 


In captivity the food is 
frog fish, earthworms, 
salamanders and 

insects, and this prob 
ably represents the food 
eaten when free. These 
nakes are most active in 
broad daylight; when 
pursued may retreat to 
the water like a water 
nake. On capture they 
may bite vigorously and 
expel vile 
from vent but soon tame 


substances 


Food includes 
earthworms, 
but chiefly earthworms. 
Apparently they may 
feed day or night ac- 
cording to the records, 
but these are not too 
conclusive. These 
snakes rarely bite, but 
when captured try vio- 
lently to escape and free 
abundance of offensive 
discharges from vent, 
as do the related garter 
snakes and water snakes. 


insects, 
sow bugs, 


Food is largely small 
snakes and lizards. These 
snakes have been found 
abroad in January on 
sunny days, but normal 
ly they hibernate. Coral 
snakes are generally 
sluggish and seldom bite 
but when they do they 
chew and hang on and 
their poison is altogether 
too effective. Behavior 
is most unpredictable so 
they should be highly 
respected 








ECONOMY 





nakes, ing such 
crop 
a insects, lugs, and 
‘I hey are 
that re pond 
and quickly to reason 
able treatment and 
hould be valuable in 
teaching those who fear 
nakes that this fear 
hould not be extended 
to all specie They 
urvive well in humid 
terraria if fed ade 
quately 


enemie 


! 
gentle 


we lI 





Probably like the garter 
nakes these with 
their appetite for useful 
earthworm and 

cannot be listed a 

f great economic 
However ribbon 
are really beautiful ani 


l 
nake 


nake 
mals and once adjusted 
to captivity 
pets that are 
maintained and prob 
ably good teachers of 
to their captors. 


mane good 


} 
CaSiLY 


kindne 





Probably is of little eco 
nomic importance but 
ince it feeds so freely on 
useful earthworms the 
balance is against it 
Careful studies have not 
been made to yield con 
generalization 
merit Limited 
range 1 of some interest, 
as is the fact that there 
pecies and sub 
in the genus. 


| 
elu ve 


on its 


are ew 


pecie 





Venom causes local 
numbness and there 
does not seem to be an 
effective antiserum but 
the chances of recovery 
from a bite with little 
care are fair in contrast 
with the bite of other 
poisonous snakes of the 
common area. Venom 
like that of cobras and 
South American rattler 
dissolves cell tissue and 
destroys or  paralyzes 
nerves, 





























COPPERHEAD 


Ancistrodon contortrix 





WATER MOCCASIN 
COTTONMOUTH 
Ancistrodon piscivorus 


SIDEWINDER 
HORNED RATTLER 
( rotalus cer l¢ 


DIAMOND-BACK 
RATTLESNAKE 
Crotalus atrox 








Length to 40 inches. 
Diameter to 1% inches. 
With pit on either side 
of head behind nostril. 
No rattle at end of tail. 
9 large symmetrical 
plates on head. Rela- 
tively slender. Head en 
larged. Hazel brown 
with chestnut brown 
blotches that are nar 
rowed in middle like an 
hour-glass, unlike wide- 
middled watersnake 
blotches. 


Length to 6 feet. Cir- 
cumference to 10 inches. 
Color pattern obscure; 
olive with wide dark 
crossbandsin thisspecie 
Usually 25 rows of scales 
all large and distinct 
particularly on sides. 
Back brownish olive, 
sometimes being black 
and sometimes with some 
28 dark bars. Open 
mouth may appear white 
inside. 


Length to 8% feet. Pit | Length to 2'4 feet. With 
behind the nostril. Rattle | pit behind nostril. With 
at end of tail. ‘Tail, | horn-like projection 


) 
hort and stocky. Body above eye Basal unit 
tocky. Scales keeled in | of rattle is brown. Scak 
rows 1 to 5 and smooth | usually in 21 rows. Ven 
in rows 21-31 as in all | tral plates in males 141 
rattlesnake Dark and | or le in femal 


light rings of tail about under 144. Dorsal scale 





equal in width but both trongly keeled 

colors contrasting with tan, pink, or 
adjacent body color with row of faint yellow 
Pupil vertical. Head brown back blotche 


easily defined from neck 





Suborder Serpentes. 
Family Crotalidae. In 
same genus with water 
moccasin, which is more 
tockily built, and with 
less distinct marking 
and different habitat. 
Four sub pecies recog 
nized in the species. 
{anges from Massachu- 
etts to northern Flor- 
ida and west to Illinois, 
Arkansas and Texas. In 
North found in woods 
and fields on dry ground. 


Suborder Serpentes. 
Family Crotalidae. Two 
subspecies of the species 
one ranging from south 
eastern Alabama to 
southeastern Virginia 
and the other ranging 
from Illinois to the Rio 
Grande south through 
most of Mississippi, 
Louisiana and southeas- 
tern half of Texas. Found 
in swamps and sluggish 
waterways near wood- 
lands. 


Suborder Serpentes, Suborder Serpente 
Family Crotalidae. | Family Crotalidae. Thi 
Some 17 species in the pecies with limited di 
United States. This spe 
cies characterized by 
brown diamonds on back 
over ground color of 


tribution in area where 
Nevada, California and 
Arizona meet Three 


ub pecies recognize 1. ¢ 


cream, buff, gray or | ¢. cerastes, C. c. laltero 
reddish. ‘This specie repens, and C. ¢. cerco 
found in United States bombu he species | 


in Kansas, Arkansas, | of course closely re 
Oklahoma, Texas, Ari lated to the other rattle 
zona, California and nakes and with many of 
possibly in Colorado 
No subspecies listed 


them have common char 
acte! Unlike othe 


female is the larger 


Length to 10) 
With pit behind 


and rattles at end 


contrasted with mar 
mall seales as in Cro 


us, the ratt nake 
9 plates on top of head 
In O¢sfruru Dorsal 
cales usually in 25 ro 
at middle of body and 
for most part tr rir] 
| ! ’ ' 
keeled except outermost 





Suborder S¢ pente 

Family Crot 

pecies re 1 in 
genu ol i 
P f , 


ern part ( 
Plateau. Two subspecie 
of S. catenatu Pe r 
calenalu ranging trom 
New York and Ontario 
and Pennsylvania to 
northeastern Kansas and 
yutheastern Nebraska; 
oo. C. lergeminuws on WV 


to n. Mexico 





Breeds in March and 
April. Young number- 
ing 2-11 born in Sep- 
tember or late summer, 
the young being to 9 
inches long, being born 
in a sac that is semi- 
transparent and from 
which the young frees 
itself in a few minutes, 
Young are active, have 
green tail tips which 
they vibrate rapidly 
when annoyed. ‘They 
strike freely. Shed first 
day. 


May breed in April and 
May and in the autumn. 
Incubation period about 
5 months. One brood 
a year. 3-15 young each 
of which may be about 
1 foot long and born 
most. commonly in Aug 
ust and September. 
There is a courtship be- 
havior involving com- 
bats between males ac- 
cording to some au- 
thorities but also ques- 
tioned. 


Males engage in “court Mating may take place 


hip” dance. Mating may in fall but is more com 
take place mostly in | mon in spring It ji 
spring but also in fall | often preceded by fight 


) 


or winter From 4-25 
young are born alive | in mutual biting, com 
ranging in size from 9 
13 inches, born in late 
summer or fall and are 
active immediately 
Hibernates in den or 
hole in ground in cool | & inches long. Hiberna 
weather. One gestation 
record of 5 months and 
16 days. 


between male ,», ending 


mon in neck re mn 
Young numbering 
are born in the fall from 
September through No 


\ 
vember. Young are to 


tion and re may be in 
underground den 


Mating probabl take 
place in May and young 
numbering 5-14 and to 
1] inehe long ma be 
born in August and Sep 
tember Phey quickly 
become inde pendent 
kind of tail of newl 
born snake is white to 
ellow and may have a 
thin yellowish shell At 
fir isa button, but with 
each moult a new sey 
ment to rattle is added 








Food is small rodent Food is frogs, fish, sala- | Food mostly rodent Food is lizards, rodent | 1 is rodents, frog 
birds and frogs. Norm manders, reptiles, bird and birds, possibly de and ins ' id birds, insect 
ally does not attack and | and mammals. In cap tected in dark by infra tempera t and a {j ind other small 
rarely takes offensive | tivity snakes may bite | red receptor in the facial | gressive behavior. Move animal rhe anima! 
but should never be | each other and result pit which could locate | laterally leaving a ser are found often in bog 
taken for granted as a | may be death to the | warm blooded animal in | of parallel § ic] nd brush covered or 
bite may be serious and | bitten animal. Number | darkness. Venom is in Snake seems to jump in | tall-grass land Most 
to children under 8 may | of fatalities to human | jected through large | leaps of 5 to 6 inche commonly { 1 where 
be fatal if from a snake | beings is surprisingly | movablefangs, whichare | Can chan, olor re edyves and ma ra 
as large as 30 inches long. mall, with a high rec extended when snake | markably with changing | is cut for use a arse 
Snakes reach maturity | ord for one year being 16 trikes from coiled posi temperature Can be bedding. Rattle is to 
at 3-4 years. Hiberna over a decade. A 5-foot tion. Snakes may poison | tracked night burrow fain » be heard b 
tion may follow birth | animal may yield 3% cc. | themselves by biting, | and usually found near most foll 
of the year’s litter of venom on first bite. or may poison other | entrance in morn 

rattlers by biting 
Venom aggravates in- Venom is like that of | Venom destroys animal | Speed is to 2 miles an Can coil quick! New 
ternal bleeding by pre copperhead but with | tissue and prevent hour. Can survive tem born snakes may co 
venting coagulation of | more severe effects. It blood from clotting and perature of 105.8°F into ¢ ‘ ! inche 
blood and destroys ani prevents blood clotting | may greatly reduce abil Becomes active in spring Acro Venom is like 
mal tissue. Symptoms | and of course aggravates | ity of victim to combat | at 70°F ., more tolerant that of «¢ r rattle 
are pain, swelling, sweat, | bleeding. Under nor- | generalinfections. Treat of cold than C. atroz nakes and the snake 
nausea, shock, some mal conditions a reason ment should be by Apparently most abun must be respected a 
times bloody stools ably healthy person has tandard rattlesnake dant April-mid June at dangerou in i it 
Normally there is a good | a good chance at recov anti-serum and not b 62-42°F. Primarily nov all tin j yab] 
chance of recovery in an ery with little treatment potassium permanga turnal. Venom e tha re danygero han 
adult, but known anti but can be relieved of | nate or whiskey. Prog of other rattlesnakes but larg relative ince 
werums are available and much suffering if the nosis for recovery with not ») abundant. P1 ye the warning ra é Lo 
effective in helping re- | available suitable anti- | out treatment must be | nosis of recovery of un difficult to hear althoug} 
covery. serum is used properly. | guarded. Possibly our cared-for patient is fair amoun of enom i 











most dangerous snake 
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Outdoor Advertising and Public Relations 
An Editorial 


N SepreMBeR, 1956, The Union Oil Company of Cal Others parrot the outdoor ad\ ing ind 
| fornia, which serves the States of Arizona, Californi: regulations should be 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada ( egon rgu advan 
and W ashington cancelled al 5 I DO. l rt ! | y Y en that 
The result of this action has | W n iS at ( vel \ ft 


In patronage and a wid of the billboard 
approval ( t¢ of Ourdootr 
Two factor re of primary concern to the con rganization th tandardize 


lon this type of adver medium, rea 1 tO any Opposition to « 
| P} 


caching the decision to aban 
Say ( ompany s official announcemets ing by providing two most interesting 
t was the athe hazard which a great many ex I wonder if you will agree that fre 
have indicated billboards tend to increas Second 1 n ce 1s bi Ol ciety, and that tre 
apparent and growing resentment on the part of many freedom at also implies fre 
people and residential communities to obscuring our The right to communicate visually in th 
natural beauties with this type of advertising in good taste and within the law would 
\s a company serving the motoring needs of a gen of our essential freedom 
eral public, it did not make good sense for us to continue This syllogism attempts to posctulat 
to use an advertising method which was apparently th lom to intrud It also arrogat 
becoming offensive to many of our customers and pt rsal definiten that O.A. do 
pects and which, in the opinion of some experts I ; Vv, pe And it 1s easy t 


sented a hazard to them.”’ \ ontrol that law! 


In the light of this action, and the nationwide | ( floor advertising m 
| 


licity that has resulted from Senate hearings on Fe gulation 


floor advertising along ilations vi from 


legislation to restrict Out 
41.000 miles of the $33 billion Interstate Highway Sy 0 littl 
e built during the next decade, those inter occasional 
ting the highways from outdoor adver 
have sounded out the artitud 
outdoor! adv Yy sp. It ha 
ntion of tho 1\ that seventy 
will r() through 


al that the limit 


all other bu 


ted that the 
rtising if 
COPnition 
all for 
lemonstrat 


which show 


! | 


finitely of po 
Busin X 

ir thinking tn 
Inv u I rey al No 
Union Or:l ¢ ompany 
appreciable recognition of 


| 


| floor advertising 


out 
insist that th ir billboard m Si J unding if among 
industrial at 
highway 
ad\ 


American economy 


er a mulcicude of sin 





Meet the 


Pocket Gopher 


By THEO. H. SCHEFFER 


' b 


This specimen of the pallid pocket gopher of Cali 


fornia 's Imperial Valley seems to be questioning the 
photographer 5 right to picture him 


The long curving 
claws 


and strong shoulders of the pocket gophe 


r afte 
well suited to earth moving 


A group of disposal dumps of the K 
gopher c 


ansas Valley pocket 
»vers a half-acre near Manhattan, Kansas Dis 
posal dumps have been covered with lime 


in order to 
increase contrast in photograph 


tiaMia 


UrrOW1NY 
yperations, rather thar 
rumbo Composition 


Out a many fa 


Olated prairics o1 ul pocket 


t soils all to himself! 


mammals, most fully repr nting the 
y life, therefore do not compete with 


ler in requ nts of physical environment, nor 
tern United Stat and nort n Mexico ft \ tter velthood. The mole ts a lively 

istern genus ts more Commonly found o1 Tom by lit t re) avers ; erground hunting 
ind the great plains, from Texas to Manitoba, including stant sei or living food Th 
the mountain slopes And there 1s also the s d rn { y sa soil miner, cutting 


370 N iture Vaea lhleé 





—_——— | 


On the Mimi praines of southwestern Washington dtate 
early investigators found mounds that they believed were 





me 


the 


ll WH) 1} toring 
I 1cl al tro i 
til) ”) fol | 
»which th pn recs | 
| I ith ivil is are tl 
| 
} it al I 
1! it Woh tl} 
th neatl 
yph rts to | 
| 1 ie 
| 
i mn tl ast { il 
) ind tl ph ! Ih 
i! tcl itl til tI 
i I | f ival 
) i ba ! i] 
} 
rt I 
ind th i if | 
1} it ) 
from j tla i 
| m | | 
f ' | | 
{ i po { } i 
! food Ip} i 
i! { ] Irom tin ) 
when nined out 1h 
r V1 tend h 
hunt path it tim 
t fe4 n torage | 
h il ) ra | k 
lor a mo an not stor 1} 
pr I hay nm as Many 
n carthworm hunting 
t on th urfa when a 
Wa fisturl ing th arth 
, | 
i mound construction 


unds 


por ket gophers 


This view Oo 


outh o 


was taken 


heavier 


roots, rhizon and bulbous forms of plant lite for 
food, and storing them against the day of scarcity 
In its way of living, the mole keeps its under 
ground runways open and in repair at all tim 
for the food items it seeks are on the move, too 
and may be snared time and again, as insects in a 
pider's wel But the gopher’s diggings yield but 
a sing] leposit and the mined-out stopes are 
packed, at convenience, with earth excavated from 
the fresh lod This may enlighten the gardener 
who gazes rucfully at stems without roots or bulbs 
but who has no clues to the culprit anywhere on 
th urfacc 
The gopher, at home, lives a solitary lite, if a 
female, ex pt at su h times as the male invad 
her private burrows for springtime mating. Po 
ibly the female go half way in this courting 
for I have repeatedly trapped a pair at the same spot 1 
thi ison of the year Ihe female rears her brood 
four to six young in a few wecks during April and May the work of ‘pre-historic 
She then lea them to their own resour which th more recent “Mimi type 
ire by that tim quit a} able of discovering Puget Sound Washington 
Th ro ve F t i th living nest of both | the mounds has been likened by some to 
ball of shredded gra eight to ten inches in diametet 
ometimes as much as four or five feet deep in the ground f ird or ba | th 
Thi the usual pattern of reproductive life whet in hi Ot i 1} 
I hay vorked with the several specics in temperat mol ind ¢ 
ima But in sub-tropical southern California, tl Phe poucl kets, ft 
i 1 Lif] nt Ther th pock i roph I ip} ircnt ‘| mnat i rt i 
reed month in the year, with a percentag h | {cl pn 
pl ynancy { I : ate tim whi h plait ly indi ! Lh i al 
it mot than a ingl brood for ach femal in Neith th th 
ilendar il round fro eis 
Th Prophet how it lf aS an pporcunist li} om the frost t ti! 
ther sy of small mammals, notably the wild mi food stot 7 Ww 
The introd { alfalfa into southern California, for under a ) | 
xample, has changed the whol picture of gopher repr There isa terest 
fuction th Where numbers of the species wet itl of th { t 
illy so I is tO requir onsiderab] irch for mt mol ! i il { 
m specin th rowing of alfalfa later provid may | na 
h optimum nditio for ropher that th i] at i 
dent f tl form 1 t fairly swarmed over tl through t i 
ind i] tatl mecasul for th | ire the | if 
Perhay ‘ hould indicat 
here a few points in the g 
pnet truct il ladaptation ! 
to hi Wa yt iit Th ! 
# the animal are quit mall t! 
t functional in the twiligh { 
ACTIVITI Or | hing out irti { 
Irom tt iVvation or ) i 7 
ional nocturnal foraging [h f 
fur is of a texture that rep 13 
moistur flect \ The tail t 
is fairly stout, practi ally hair h 
| and pointed like a finger a 
wae tart ha en 
to feel its < pempnncentne ts nen A busy litle fellow is the pockst eopher. Here is 
the mammal! is progressing 10 three-fifths of a peck of sectioned alfalfa roots, from =" 
that direction For he mov the storage chamber of one rodent 
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origin it 


1 on oth 


lo dispose of the earth he excavates, the gopher 
shoves it out by the armful at the exit of his tunnel 


Sometimes he packs it into old, abandoned workings 
tl 


imu 


hanging gat 


Litany of Light 
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Silken Sentences of Argiope 


By RALPH J. DONAHUE 


A closé-up photograph of a banded garden spider, 
showing the characteristic paired-leg pose 
done’ 


A female orange garden spider stands guard 
Her ‘‘work- 299-sac 
sign 1s but poorly written 


over her 
hung between a wild aster plant and the « 
venient stalk of a dead weed stem 


n 
( ARE right my wife said to me, as she came in 
from the garden Minerva cannot spell 
ven the name of her home 


cannot 
Mirrium! 


spelling 


town! Imagine 
as 

was all in fun, of Course 
on my\ 


y f | we that an 
had named Minerva 


that 


My wife was thu 


com 
vat Le n 


pider 
fashioned, on tt 


emblanc 


Oranye 
had 


mote 


of our local post offf 
who prot 


ign ontained 


1a 
nm nam 


peop! 


re to 
Neverthel 
in all seriousness, to | 


| IM-¥ 
thu 


™ 


This sequence shows how a well-fed female Argiope 
} 
increased her girth during a fi 


teen Gay peric 


¢ 





The banded garden spider makes its ‘silken sen 
tences’’ short, and sometimes omits them altogether 
Above, a female banded garden spider has written 
the word “Mrs in her web while the muc h smaller 
male watches from a nearby post Below, the strug 
gle between an adult female orange garden spider 


and a grasshopper has wrecked the web. but has 


furnished an author spider with a meal 


OMIT 


Althoug 


ilken s¢ 


ing MOV 


a Z12Z 


ilk 


fe rhythm wa 


tim 


Imm 


ently having 


Work 


hment 


th 


with the 
mad 


of cour 


MWnavinatio 


nent 


from 


l our 
William 


OO! In 


th 


tata, the writit 


1 altog 


had writt 


KREOW 


A pe 


orange 


h w 


nten 


ay 


nultimate male 
garden spider, wit 


an attractive ‘‘signing-of 


pattern 


among 


ther 
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awaits business 
the stems of a 


rough plant 


om 
male that 
r walting 


he was 


irgentata 
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north of th 











History, in his book American Spider the silver Wrapped about by vari-colored silk ank 







pid goes its othet relatives me better It adorns tt I if 2S pas the winter, hatching { | { 
web with a two-banded stabilmentum that forms a the approach of warm weather When tl 
whit ross All three spiders are believed to hay temperature are right, they emerge into a 
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Blossom spikes ot the beautitul 
foxtail orchid of Ceylon droop 






from the branches of stream-side 






forest tree: 







not 
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with the result that itis getung 






MOST BEAUTIFUL Orchid 
adorning the = dry-zon 


iungles of East Ceylon, and 


quit il in th ing! on 















found growing in. the upper areas inhabited by Veddahs., o1 










branches of tall forest tre primitive forest tri o. lik 


standing alongside streams, 1s 





Rhycostylis retusa, the popular 





foxtail orchid 





\ clump of this orchid, with 






veral lovely spikes in bloom 





frooping flown the tree-stem 






or branch that it las} for 





upport I on of the most 







nchantung sights of the Ceylon 
wildern and is worth going 
far to se The flowers are in 













} viden pecially during th 

arly or latter part of the year parks and gardes r enioy 
| it the plant, which can survive prolonged periods of i high d # popularity, not only beca 

frought, may contain spik of tlowers at other tim rey { ( ind Kquisitely ornan t 






The tlower-spik issue from the main stem. hanging ted t the mango, in th nT 
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2 LOG ISI i to rx Ontra 
4 of corals and sea anemone 
While the 


animal kingdom 


inimal anthozoan 


the th asu 


a first impression of floral 


| gard 


the 


ns of coral 


with 
hallow 


rnally 


urrents of 


Int Oral 


1c’ 1O} a trony 


{ 


adial partitions © 


which may be 


trenpth 


all 


1 supported by 


limy 


pancl 


ymmetry nhan 


emblance to flower 
relative 
ot 


ity form 


throughout th 
abundant 


of 


hut 
trata marin 
how that mo {< rm 
th 
omplex 


it merely curr 


iit 


| 
voiution 


} 


pecn yong for 


Th 


On 


i billion year 


ton ecreted 


tally favorabl 


t coral 


ture provides a clue to th 


try of modern anthozoan 


th 1 tant pa { ‘ at th 


oral 


have helped 


ne time 


lim 1 


ecreting plant an 


he o 


ull 


inimals of t into build huge 


rock 
ntrapment of valuablk 


ler layers of 


most inter 


th 


ting 
for naturals 
where s} 

bor 


{ full 


1m) 
cxamy | 


of horn-sh i| 


, , 
along reck Dank 


eighboring Unis 


iy from k ledg 


ology ia 


ron 
room 


4 liamestor {1 


Hctory 


THREET 


whncn 
d anthozoan 
al 


| , 
alo 


alliniti 


lely 


This photogram was prepared by placing a thin sec 
tion of actual fossil coral into the film carrier of a 
photographic enlarger and recording the projected 
image on sensitized paper The tones are neces- 
sarily reversed from those of the original but the 
pattern is recorded faithfully The actual specimen 
was approximately one inch in diameter The lighter 
areas represent the original stony skeleton secreted 
by the coral individual and the darker areas are 
crystalline mineral matter (calc ite) that was deposited 
in pore spaces remaining after the original fleshy 
parts rotted away 
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aW 
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Vari 


on steward to Lake 


ologists for its wid ty 


man tampered with the flow 


ky ledges of limestone at the 


ville, Kentucky, were virtually 


a paleontologist’s parad isc 
I ading on lo 
a visit to 
of 


al 


a 
museum hi 


whereabouts 


| 
1] 


natural story 


will rev the 


¥ your own locality for fos 


11 
oral coll 


\W hale 


sit 


cung 
thrill 


px cimens 


the of finding 


ot oral 


is sufficient reward for 


the 


the 


time searching 


ot 


pent if} 


inherent beauty the 


orallin« structure an be 


brought out and appreciated 


fully by 


tion and 


px 
and polished 


mor simple prepara 
mounting of the fossil 
imecns in cut 
ot 


flower-like 


CIALLY 
| I] 
ross-scCtions 


fossil orals the 


pattern pecome truc 
ot 
ly unique to he 

{s If 
1] 


to glass plates 


works 


art, and many are sufficient 


prized by 


rockhoun thin slices 


the stony fos structures 


mented 
ground to paper-thinness 
resulting transparent of 
c10ns he 


ul 


translucent ‘thin se 


ome appropriate jects for 


photograms or even 


lide 


and 


unu sual 


s that an be project { 


viewed like photograph 
thickness 


liamond 


cut easily to the 


»AW 


for fossils preserved in soft 


th rround smooth 


| yrin ling On ; 


n 
han 
grinding Compound 
toa lant 


When 
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i be N Rock-Cornish game | tamiliat Th 

co our ho wi ind gourmets today, that cl bird 

might | rpri arn it was not listed in referen Cornish 
Oks on wild or domestic tow] publi Nn Detor L995 in 4 

The reason for the om mis a impl on the Rock long ri 

Cornish game hen did not exist before that year, al varictics of 

though near relat of the plump lite vhi | Rocks prov 

were imported into America from England asearly a mall, plumy 
Q); of the an tor of thi handsome rd wa I the host 

Malavan tighting cock, a gorgeously trim 

creatut flecked with lustrous greenish 

black and burnished red feather that ar 

rived in Britain before the Romans lt 

had undoubtedly been brought overland 


from the Orient by breeders of fowl used 


in cock fighting, the most universally 


po} lial 


About the middle of the 


of carly sport 


19th century 


result of extensive cross-breeding 


hetween the original Malayan fighting 


ock strain and British fowl, thet 1 

lope in kngland the Cornish game cock 
or chicken, which gained acclaim as much 
for it xcellent tleshing properties as tts 
battling prowe When Parliament sup 
pressed cock-fighting, however, the Corn 


ish game cock might have di ared had 


Al }> 


not a few poultry fanciers bred it 


purpos 


producing only about 


for ¢x 


hibition Ihe hen was not a 


good layer fifty 
and mortality 
Thu 


high 
Id 


cock and hen coul 


cyys a veat amony young 


the Cornish gam 


not OM pet with 


hardier and more prolific fowl 





By E. JOHN LONG 





This is the original pair of birds 
that was the parent stock of the strain that is continued f 
and producing the Rock-Cormish game hen, a 


perpetuating 
fighting cock brought to 


Makowsky 


Pot il 


I he birthpla of the first Rock-Cornish 
game hen is a farm in billy northeastern Connecticut Th lak 
near the village of Pomfret Center Here a farmer Cornish gan 
Jacques Makowsky, and his wife had for a number of white pluma 
years been experimenting with white African guinea tails being 
hen Then on old, windy night tn October, 1949, a ver, that 
fire swept through their chicken hou destroying theit md gen 
entire flock ari 

Instead of trying to repla the guineas immediately Therefor 
Mr Makowsky decided to pore through some of th Cornish ga 
book on poultry they had coll { {in th ir farmhou COCk and 
Het hanced upon the little-known Cornish gam the para 


ornwall than ¢ 


{ ro 
Ameri 
i 
m 
hes 
lict 


Sritain 


In the ancestral line 


cross that is not self 
of these game hens ts a Malayan 
betore the arrival ¢ f the Romans 
Will i ict h | 
! 
h ‘ ighe pe that it 
{ it Wa ired A) 
} tra ret Th admit, he 
f-pery itil i 
pr 1; { vy th ) bird th 
tl iteribut f the tru 
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if } } } ) | 
Mm th Rock 1b i ] 
fy r| ma half { 
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of the original Engl 
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th 
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ummer and autumn, the wild mushroom 
Most es prefer the 
oOmmMmon, ¢ {i} | kind that may 
without difficulty in the city or suburb, as I f 
lose to my Cambridge, Massachusetts, hom 


These are large, handsome fungus 
| 


growing on living 


tre: usually from wounds or dead pla and often in 


helving or frilly formation They are ¢: to 
nize, impossible to confuse with any of the 4 

Varicti and can he harve ted lit rally by the 
hea presence alway how that th host tt 


if not doomed, at least needs immediate hel 


but at as only natural that mycophagist 
of mushroom hould welcome them 
Osttealu popularly named the oyster 
Vor vrOW On many 
oak, mapl 
i grayish or tan col 
white On th 


ay | xX Inch 


radiating from tl 


oun j one tim 
unusual occurren 


th lm mushroom 


times on mapl and other deciduou 


close relative of the oyster mushroom 


is whitish, up to five inch broad 


Finding thet 


of looking ap, as w ll as down, and be 


from two to four inche long 


erow fifteen or twenty feet above the groun 
asth mycophagi { often coll 
home-made pol 

Larye, tree-growing mushrooms toughen 


sO that only tender youny specimcn at 


cooking Oyster and elm mushrooms are good 


sliced and either fried or stewed in milk, an 


378 


I 
oOnou 


pound 


many 


enthust 


when 


‘Tree-Growing 


Mushrooms 


The oyster mushroom, Fleurotu streatus, is commonly 
found growing on deciduous trees, like the elm, oak 
maple or beech, in clusters that sometimes attain a 


weight of twenty pounds 


, 11} yx 1 in crumbs and 
While the flavor does not 
mushroom, it 1s pleasant 
alled th chicken 


of its unmistakable 


ommonly 
yellow 
orang on « A true bracket or shelf mush 
room, it Cat ¢ lower surface of its cap lieth 
} ( ) ad of gill: I he Caps are thick and 


broad, often fan haped, and atta 


’ 


, 





hen of the woods,"’ supposed to resemble a gray 
ulfling her feathers on the nest, is ordinarily found 
growing on oak trees, close to the ground 


This fungus 1s a parasite 


j 


al O attacks maples beeche 
Broiling is the recommended 
cimens, but the older, tougher 
ck or milk until tender, put 
to flavor soups and gravi 


Polyporus frondosus supposed 
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By BARBARA B. PAINE 


A beech tree, weakened by age, storm, or lack of 
nourishment, displays 4 sign of its impending doom in 


the growth of a Polyporu i/phure 


a smoky-gray or tan hen rutlling her teatl 


ly look lik 
ers on the nest. It grows in crowded frills from short 
complicated, interwoven stems that branch from a com 
mon bas Ic is found most often on oaks, fairly neat 
the ground. When fried it has a nutty flavor and texture 
mushroom gourmets consider it a great prize 

rather 


Hydnum ermnaceus, the hedgehog mushroom, ts 


less common than the others. Instead of either pores or 
gills, it has close-set, pendent teeth sometimes an inch 
long. From a few feet away the head looks like, and 1 
a large 


about the size of irregu 


lar cauliflower. It should be eaten 
only when freshly picked because 
Only the 


tender parts 


it casily turns sour 


teeth and the more 
of this mushroom should be eaten 


Like th 


is excellent fried 


hen of the woods,’’ tt 


From spore to vistble mushroom 
is a slow process that may tak« 


ycars Al] mushrooms, of cours« 


| 


are propagat 1 by spores instead 


of seeds, and when spores enter 
environment, they 


myceliums which are the 


a congenial 
prod u¢ 


fungus equivalent of root A my 














lhum And cutcng off the mushroom has nm 


more effect on the fungus 


with myc 
growth than picking an appl 
has on the apple tre 


For the mushroom-eater this is all to the good, a tre 


that once produ a fine edible mushroom may be ex 
pected to repeat In fact, people with acc to such 
trees often water the important surfa during dry 
spells in order to be sure of thet ro| But che tree 
naturally, suffer as a result 
Plant pathologists and landscay rardeners agree that 
healthy trees are rarely infected 
by mushroom Buc when a etre 
1 weakened because of age Cal 
penter ant trorm or lack of 
nourishment, 1¢ becom vulner 


Ireatment d 


mdition and value of the pat 


pends on the 


ticular tf Cleaning out a my 
lum 1s so expensive and so diff 
ult that except for historic, of 
therwt aluable tre it is not 
idvisabl When the mycelium 


ha not been at work for long 
ometimes minor tt urpgery, and 


heavy feeding of roots and foliage 


will prolong the life of the tre 


celium grows in the dark, and as Fungicides are helpful A fine oah 
it feeds, it hurries up the decom that had produced at lease fin 
position of its host Ir usually pounds of Polyporus frondosu ich 
looks like a mesh of fine threads October, for thr or four if 
ind can be found under the bark prod ! nothing th ir follow 
of many fragments of dead wood ing icl 1 | yram 
lying about th wood I} }™ ! I t! nt tiny 
In time, in order to propagat mushroom ts al mportant. P 
itself, the mycelium produ it vs, for im is a para 
fruitit ly, which is the mush tt it ha Plen 
room When a fruiting body al ' ‘ ‘ volh lredlu i i it i 
Instead of having pores or gills, the hedgehog , 
peat 7 the host already mushroom, Hy, I; 1c has close-set P ulmarius WOOG A 
may! 1 from top to bottom pendent teeth that are sometimes an inch long t attach ntinued oO 
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will be seen the con- 
Times given 


map, which is the point overhead 
stellations visible in that part of the heavens 
, Fv F 


are for Local Standard Time 


‘elescope (ID 


Nstons 


To use this map hold it before youina vertical position 
and turn it until the direction of the compass that you wish 
below the center of the 


is at the bottom Then 


Build a Simple 


‘tu 


to face 


Into 


fim 


1! Jann July 
1 y< 

principl ( a imp ount 29mm. to 

Ow ik 1 not i 

only as a guid 


FF. Haupt, hay 

nt | a m th oO} \ 1 to } | 
I articular lens ccause they at 
Barrington 


tt and Kk 
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imstrum 
Imund Ss 


| il 

Iditional requirement 

iy Constructed 
ring 
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Columl 
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in diameter is used for the mounting. Mailing tu nN 
quate provided they are reasonal rigi al Mount 
on sale at most stationery stores. Cu ( bes c; f fashion 
with a sharp pen-knife or a jig-saw 
The first step 1s to mount the lenses 
identical for the objective and the eyepr 
For each lens cut two rings of tubing about a 


ff an inch wide and with at least the same diam 


that of the lens. If you are lucky, the diameter 
tube will be exactly that of the lens. 1 proc 
assumption that you were not that fortunat 
rings open and trim off the excess so that 
shaped into a smaller ring of the same siz 
Use a piece of masking tape to 
lose the rings. Place one ring 
on either side of the lens and 
together to handle a 
of th 
ush with the edges 
two ring o that the 
ld by the rings with 
pass through 
and mount th 
ond lens in the same way 
In handling the lenses, try 
not to scratch their surfaces 
It may help to hold them with 
lens tissue ( Kleenex 
You are now ready 
th tcl COPX tubes 
You will need two pieces of 
tubing that can. slide insid 
ach” other The outer One 
must have a diameter at least 
large enough for the mounted 
objective lens to fit insid 
Similarly, the inner one must 
be large enough for the mount 
yepice to fit inside If the homemade telescopes 
inner tube does not fit snugly inside the other, slit other hould not 
tubes lengthwise and wrap them around the inner on 


pasting them with rubl 


’ 
desired thickness 1s attained 


cr ment (found at station 
ount until thi 
too thick, it will tend to reduce th 
telescopx Iry to avoid thi 
ngth of both cul is determined | 
len } that hav been sclect 
ove, the outer tube should b 
tronomical 
restrial on 


hort r than 


Inv OUCTW 


ard thi 


letermin which 


| Young astronomers inspect their simple but eHective 


ady 


the small 


chet 
is now. tintshed 
tube until a sha }) 


ellac on all std t th 


positing on the lense 


trument 
Whi ising 
ure to protect 


patter 


ilmaost IMpo 
A more pow reut 


vithout a tripod 


rlal one 





but it will be basically as 


Nature IN THE SCHOOL te, apelin nee Bers diae stiagiron 


large enough to permit direct 
light to reach some sort of mound 
within the cage [his mound may 


a good-sized stone, but it 


By E. LAURENCE PALMER ¢ snake the opportunity to 
un itself if it wishes Proverbs 
XXX, 19 tells us that a “serpent on 
a rock’’ ts one of four wonders of 


Nature to observe. Remember snakes 


| 


must have water to drink They 


also must be able to live where it ts 
me, “—ee on ee : ee neither too warm nor too cold 
Snakes in ; ; On th —- ital you would be comfortable at t 
Captivity jnot, many 5 temperature in your cage the chances 


t ‘ l. } | 
rs lik nak are that your snake will | QO! 


! 
‘ tT ‘ . 4 
ist in wanting mor rational ; rstan — ’ jul , IN ZOOS tropl al Nak ; hav 


in Captivity lf th necfuin requirements that need not concern 


are harml it should be ; ral in is her 
thing to encourage this intet the ni balar T Capturing snakes 


not 1 or th good f the Thre | 
ee h sad It is often best in capturing snak 


youngystct I nak ig 
: - might to use two hunters. One may un 


j 
t : t i tre t on ( 
he adul preparation fot over the snake or hold its attention 


t four ft al of tl f 
r ipeare of the snsk while the other makes the actual 
laK Y ate I 1 Cé tly \ 
” ama Nn captivat capture Where poisonous snak 


the following Sin Vari bi 
‘ in nak I . abitat are to bx found, the capture should 


Hillcourt, Wallia ldbook o to | , ecolog 
scat m, Faeld itis important to know th bOB IC be made circumspectly, of cours¢ 
vature Activities. Chapter 5. G needs of th nak fo | Usually an aggressive snake may be 


held down gently but firmly by the 


pap 1950 ber boas cannot b too happy in th 
Moor Clifford & / sa0k ( ) ra ent 
rr p , 4 rp ; . ome type GO ntinement Th hind the head, lifted and put in th 
tld Pet (_harles iranftord Co water snake ‘ F water ( 
| lal into m Vatct nak mu _ ate! Th collecting bag 
an JOSLO 53 Pare 4 S ( lio well o ‘ : 
pany ston 3 pa 1954 milk snak an do well on a firm Manv 


Putnam's Son New York ’ Water snakes, milk snake 


foot until it can be grasped juste be 


collectors use a snake stick 


CO 
ralist's Handbook. Lattle, Brown and area Che boa must hay ( Phi 


Brown, Vinson, The Amateur Nats Das t CESS ; 
; re : ase with access to water an , take their animals in the field 


may be merely a stout stick 
Company, Boston. 475 pag 1948 tunity of burrowing in loose material 

Snedigar, Robert, Our Small Nativi 
Inimals: The Habits and Car Ran 


bee Eliree, bicww Veet 508 pag As a starter, let 


three or four feet long with a fork at 


Home for snake one end, the prongs of which ar 
about two inches long. This fork 1 


adi hegin with @ goo put on the snake's neck and the ani 
939 arton that is at least as | mal is held down in this way until 
Harmless snakes first nal you | lan to ke vat | ic can | grasyx { conveniently. Som 
I cannot assume the responsibility least half as high as th , lon prefer a noose to the fork his ts 


ot uppyesting that beginner have an a ast halt a V ymmonly mad of a §00¢0 strong 


alt j | ' = 
anything to do with k in on is | hen | ( he t fish lin The noose should be ted 


with a good slip knot, such as a 


| 


dus snakes in captivity, oth than glu tapling th )" 
running bowline, and the noos 


to suggest that a beginning be made ow, with a strong, sharp knif 


10uld be about twice as wide as 
the snake's head 


then proceed tO Averessiy laregct horizontal overhang that vout ‘ Many use a snak suck which 


with harm! nak« If the begin is Cut an Opening in th 


l a 


ning is with gentle, harmless snake to} » that thet 


nakes that are also harml it 1 umably sts merely of a hook on the end 


possible that a prox CSI iow have the | ag You can a pol Che hook ts slipy 
snakes may leveloy a begin ( ¢ down into { { nd { ldle of th nak 


ning may be made, under expr ; wr the ca 


' 
! 
v1 as to what to do with potsonou ary In 


nakes in Captivity About the only 
excuse for an amatcut 
captur a potsonou sna 
wher uch animals hay 
mercial value to zoos, prot 
collectors rr to supply por 
venom laboratories In 
u tart by leaving polsonous snak 
alone. 

This should not | 


that anyone should 
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eaten two of the snakes he most 
wanted to keep, and which I had 


{ | 


had most difficulty in finding 


Get rid of mites 


Wild snakes frequently are para 


sitized by mites. If the snake ts left 


for a while in lukewarm water th« 
mites may be drowned, or may make 
their way to the snake's eyes. There 
they may be destroyed by touching 
them with olive oil, which prevents 
them from breathing 

Snakes do not need to be fed fre 


quently A good meal every week 
} 


i adequat usually, and 


or so may 

some rattlesnakes may thrive with 

only one meal a year. Our charts 

suggest the appropriate food for 
! 1 } 

many snak« Usually snakes seem 

to prefer to take their food alive 


but a hungry snake can be fooled by 


suspending appropriate food befor 
it on a string and swinging the food 
before the snake They may even 
take small pieces of meat in this way 
If the meat is On a thread and can 
asily be slipped off the thread by 
the snake your feeding problem may 
™ solve | 

I would suggest that instead of 
letting your snakes have their own 
way all of the time that you control 
their behavior somewhat. A hungry. 
nake will show you how tt eats 
while one that has gorged itself 
when you are not around will be 
less interesting Frequently large 
snakes will capture and promptly 
at little snakes when given the op 
portunity On anyone has seen 
this sort of thing happen he knows 


that some snakes eat others and may 


of valu in controlling others 
snak A prejudice may vanish 
with this experien In spring, af 
nakes are kept apart and brought 


together at will when they can_ be 


bserved, the courtship story and the 


mating procedure, if any, may b 
ol CTV | 

| uyycst these controlled » scrva 
tions hecau unl YOu kK | your 


snakes in captivity to study them you 
prol al ly should not keep th matall 
Certainly 1f you keep them in cay 


tivity you have a moral obligation 


to keep them comfortab! Learn 
ing how to do this may bring you 
to a better understanding of the rol 


of these most interesting animals. ¢ 


Paper Use 
Statist ompiled by the Ameri 
an Forest Products Industries, of 
Washington, D.¢ 


yearly per capita consumption of 


show that th« 








paper and paperboard in the United 
States 1s now 421 pounds, with 804 


domestic mills making paper and 


paperboard, and 330 turning out 
pulp. Currently employed by th 
industries are some 1000 technically 


trained foresters who supervise the 
growing of timber as a crop on tax 


and who lend assistat 


1 } 
| 


paying lana 
and advi to small woodlot owner 


in Management of farm woodlot 


League Resolutions 


During the recent thirty-fifth an 
nual convention of the Izaak Walton 


in Washing 


Optea a resolu 


tion deploring the polluted cond: 


League of America, In 


ton, the delegates ac 


tion of the Potomac River, and deter 
min | to hold no more national con 
ventions in Washington until rivet 
pollution sources in the District hay 
been dealt with effectively. Other 
resolutions favored continuation of 
public law 660, the pollution control 
law, and measures for prevention of 
atmospheric pollution, as well a 
favorable Presidential, Congressional 


| 
icra 


and Executive Department const 
tion of a national outdoor recreation 
resources revicw I he Learuc also 
went on record as endorsing an im 
mediate study and survey of Ad 
miralcry Island, in the Alaskan inland 
passage, looking to its posstble « 

tablishment as a national park, and 
it urged legislation for the perpetua 
tion of remaining wilderness areas in 
the public domain, as well as 1 

questing Congress to desist from en 


cCOurayging Wwe tlan | 


drainage, with 
Its Consequcenet mncrea In agricuitura 


acreay 


Forestry Scholarships 
On June 24, six recipients of th 


eighth annual 


award { Dy the Natuonal 
Manufacturers Association beyan ten 


Ww k yn-the jol training 


product rescal h at th MDoratory 
of the Timber Engineering Compas 
in Washington, D.< Th ix stu 
lents, nominated by 13 of the na 
tion's leading forestry 
William H. Hunt of Colorado A&M 
Colle < Roger | Sutton of Tal 
University; John S. Fuyu, of th 
University of Washington 
F. Bengelsdorf of the University of 
Michigan; Charles G. DeRidder of 


Michigan State University, and David 


Marvin 


A. Strause of Oregon State Colleg 
In addition to the training period 
cach receives a cash award of $§0 


and travel expense 





Lion and Lamb 


The June bulletin of the Arizona 
Humane Society of Pl \ Kind 
ness in Action tells a irt-warm 
ing lictle story of one of t cident 
of the Society laily wo ly 
tory concerns a fledgling spa “ 
that wa brought co th SOCI \ 
helcer in Phoenix Barrette Long 
ur kennelman, fed ch iby if 
and put it in a Cat-carrying cag 

lat the bulletin Latet th 


bird was missing Barrett started 
arching, and felt certain thac the 
bit | had omehow yottcn in a cag 
with one of our many cats. He wa 
right! Ihe baby bird had gotten 
out of its makeshift cage and into a 
age with a mother cat When 
found, the bird was nestling up co 
the cat, and the cat was as solicitous 


as she would have been with a baby 


of her own! 


Autumn Film Strips 
Ihe Jam Handy Organization 
2821 Lk. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11 
Michigan, has prepared for the com 
ing school year a new series of six 
filmseriy in full color, entitled 


Aucumn is Her which tlluscrate 


the changes mad 


by th plant and 
animal world in preparation for 
wintel [he series 1s planned for the 
asy Comprehension of primary child 
ren, and may be obtatned in part or 
vhole directly from the Jam Handy 


Organization and its authorized deal 


I 
Inventive Spirit 

ithsonian Institution mam 

malogist will make an attempt thi 
ason to devise methods of trapping 
mammals fon fourth realm of 
lif th inopy of the tropical rain 
{ which extends as a green belt 


irly around the world. Dr. Charl 


©. Handley, Jr., of the seaff of th 


{ National Mus um in W a hing 
ton, DA will work in ooperation 
vith ientists of the Gorga Me 
morial Institute of Tropical and 


of Panama, with th hoy of track 


ing down the intermediate host. or 


host of th highly fatal liscase 


known as sylvan yellow fever, which 


has moved slowly north from. the 


South American jungle until now it 


| 


ten at least into (Guatemala 


It 


of rain forest would ippear on 


apping wildlife atop a green shield 


thing of a challenge to ingenuity 
and Dr. Handley has | n delegated 


to find the ways and means of doing 
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THE Nature CAMERA 


By EDNA HOFFMAN EVANS 


( olor \< ‘ 1 ( ’ { | ‘ 
F + i| ¥ ay a : F shown here are some of the materials 
WORPOTEEUNS : wieees for doing so. In the picture are metal 


lo mount a slide or not to mount it? 


> 


slide binders, masks, tape, a glass 

and-tape mounted slide, pocket knife 

for extracting slides from ready 

mounts and a small brush to remove 
dust particles 


Built-in system 


Ontain 


em wh 
num 
This 1 


im tnat 
will remain indefinitely 
and that it will be returned to 


that location aft a removal for 


ort Of Catalog syst 

hink vo oid] 

tnHinkin iS too rigidly 
ful It 


ficing, of titution 
when such are avatlabl 
um that new. storag 
bought as the Olle 
Carricd to extreme 


the cameraman will eventually have 
to pitch a tent in the back yard to 
howing Aids for slide filing. Shown here is live in becau his house will | 

from th mmpletely the metal box that holds 150 slides ompletely filled with = slid 

otic method of dumping them all the Kodaslide compartment file, Aire tainer: 

into one huge container to the neat quipt magazines, and the plastic con The most efficient cataloging sy 
levice of numbering and cataloging tainers in which slides are usually wie t tame chasewed theing wnsd tx 
them under a variety of classification returned from the processer other my own an almost hop 


ystem The photographer wath an I muddle badly in need of over 
| 


orderly mind and a knack for book ire highly satisfactory for th LON hauling) 1s a combination number 
keeping is at a dein advantag ing of sequen ich a r notebook, and file card set up The 
her a summer trip or some others people who use it admit that they 


ri th nagazin howe gan it early in the course of thet 
Containers available tak ardboard mounts o1 r| cture-taking careers, and that it 


Photography supply ompanics mounts do not fit has grown with the collection. But 
| | 


hav leveloped a varicty of storage Obviously, when on they think tt works as well with 


ontamers for slid Highly sau on begins to nu { h thousands of slides as it did with 


al 
tory is the suitcase-shaped mets reds, it g increasingly hard few hundred 


file ox that will ld 15 follow 


ither glass-mount ) Cé | on I Mire | imul; ¢ slid al | { from 


readymount ‘ Om Clot Or 4 ast tin ning lc pre tc; ; 1. gIy 
pany ha number 1 


th 


whi 








— ae 





Change is possible 

If, ac a later date, another and bet 
ter picture of the same scene 1s taken 
the first slide 1s removed from the 
coll ction and th new onc put 1n 
\ line is drawn through the number 
of the discarded slide; the new slid 

ts a new number and cancelled 
This edit 


numbers are not re-used 


ing and substituting better pictures 


for previous Ones 1 omething w 
! all prace As for the dis 
arded slid they are always wel 


omed at veterans hospitals Phe 
Photographic Society of America ha 
a special proj if In COOP ration with 
to supply more than 


15 lid of such nature thi 


The Cal | fi] System con Into u 
In arranging slides according to sub 

t matter for Consecutive showing 
Let us say, for example, that our 


{s want to show a series on 


iricn 
Arizona, or ¢ arlst ad or the ver 
glades, or Yellowstone. Ona }3x § 
ard in the A" section they will 
list the numbers of slides on Arizona 
Then, by pulling these slides (and 
they may come from several different 
storag boxes the show can easily 


be put on the road. After showing 


and this ts vitally important cach 
lide must be returned to its own 
place according to number 

The card file also serves to keep 
track of slides out to salons, and of 
the rating cach entry received from 
the judge 

To mount slides or not to mount 
them 1s another jucstion soon fac d 
by the color slide enthusiast. Mount 


ing slides in glass 1s a tedious process 
and somewhat expensivi For the 
person who u his own slides and 
take ood care of them, it may be 
an unnecessary proces But for th 
person who enters his slides in con 
test nds them out on circuits, ot 
entrusts them to the tender merci 
of other mounting 1s a muse tf 
the slide 1s long to endur 
Slide binders 

Thet at numerous makers” of 
lid inders and I cannot hope to 
list them all In th metal binder 
la to name only three, are Brum 

reer ide binders mad y Brum 

ry i Cory Brooklyn 32 
NX 1 Ork Star LU mad th 
Da Manutact ng Ce 2223 
| Rat i Street. West Covina 
Cali nd | aluminum-gla 
magi nts mad the Erie Scien 


yr from Hud 


VIENTIO 


son Photographic Industries, In 
Mount Airy Road, Croton-on-Hud 


son, N.Y 


CO name Only two 


The metal mounts at asily put 
together, but they have several draw 
backs. First, they ar omparatively 
CXPCNSIV , mad, it 1 lifficult to 
get labels the maker name an 
addr title, and other data oftet 
requested for howin tf ntcst 


less « 
raphers think that 2 x 2-inch gla 
slides over standard masks, the whol 
held together by adhesiy type tape 
is the best 

It take patience, tm and a 
steady hand to get slide and mask 


/ ] 


glass and tape all put together proj 


erly Rather complicated holding 


devices have been leveloped to help 


with the job, but simple home-mad 
ones can be devised, also | L£itz, 
Inc of New York upplies thi 


COVCI glass s and 


special cloth tay 
Eastman has a binding tape, too 
Another tape, recommended by thos 
who have used it, ts known a 
Scotch Brand Acetate Fiber Tap 
No. 750, made by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co... of 
St. Paul, Minn 

Regardless of the binder used, th 
transparency must be removed from 


the ready mount The simplest pro 


tective device that of mounting a 


pair of cover glasses over the card 
board mount will not suff Th 
resule 1s a slid too thick for use 1 
most projectors and such slid il 
not a pr 1 im many alon 


showing 


Protection of glass 


Once under gla the tras par 


Is protected from du 


fingerprint and other hazards. The 


al however other diff ith that 
irise with framed 1d In damy 
climat for cxamy on ‘pert 
advise against glass-mounted 
they i it | CO0o i for m [ 
tO get in and iu 1 } tO 
mildew Besides that, discoloratio 

in ft iit from i Irving oft } 
moisture when th id | 
to heat t » 1ONne i pro { 
mak Lt mount ! | 
ture-proo m tovrapl ] 
th Ca} 

i {U I lid y i i ] i 

nan already rt nf 

2 | : ae ee ' 
| 

mount a | } 

e li ) ) 


rapnet Can also Ue much to IVE 
problems of cropping or Composition 
Not all pictures look the 
standard horizontal tical 
louble tram ipertu m 
times th isashightbicot ra 
[ | mm On iy rf in oth 
ccellent pretut Ihis is the t 
| rhay yf iI t! r last 
pictur m thet n mM thet 
l Om thet tract 1 it 
i perhaps better Compo f lt 


from a cropping 
GhkMount S17 Sherida \ ou 
Detroit 13, Mich 


ting lecuion of mask They 


uppli in intet 


range from a long narrow panel just 


half as wide as itis long, to a squat 

a triangle, an oval, or a circl The 
masks come in gold or silver, and at 
ut co fit th tandard 2 ) mount 
There at ven mot Ol hay to 
UIC Sf cial situation tal KCY 
holes, orrental dom hiclds, octa 
gons, and even doubl cl \ 
lescriptive catalogue and price list 


will be sent upon request. GEMounts 
also supply re gular cardboard mounts 
So, as | satd in the beginning 
there are almost endless and highly 
intriguing possibilities to be dis 
overed by the color photographer 


is his slides accumulat qt 


m the western horizon and will set 


approximate] on hour and on 
halt ateet Inset Qn August 22 tt 
Nil halt ee ley yuth of 
Jupiter, and the parr should | ry 
) prcug in) Cl KY nu will 
1 uth ! | moon i 
| mber 2 
Ma 1} | SC If (wil 
r}) luring both month ind 
mM) Nard to 
| in nm) Nill yund 
) Nn A tern horizon at dark 
| t two hour ifter th in 
15 5 niddl if 
t 1 
f rit 
if { Opl 1} aril t 
i | et j 15. and 
i ‘ ) | P j ptcimn 15 
ip} i CO praz I noo ) 
4 ; i ! I On 
! il ) ta ) if ] 
f Ost 
! } 
i i 4 a 
4 l i 
naxx ) 12 
i i i" i ! ) 
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Conservation Fellowships Bulletins 


Ihe National Wildlife | 
Economic Problems of Natural 
Resource Use,”’ by William H. Stead 
outlines America’s important remain 
ing natural resources (mostly of a 
non-rencwable nature) and the eco 
nomic problems that will present 
themselves, as resources are further 
Christmas Cards 1 conservati workshop lepleted by a rapidly expanding 
| British ; : liques : xamples of activi population, by wastage in war, and 
by destructiv practi With a 


low which will tudy guide by G ve ers . 
Christma — i y George L. Fersh, thi 


64-pagc book is availabk from. the 


ott. not 
Vationist- naturalist 
Ome Attracti 
for the International Union for 
or non-acad Joint Council on Economic Educa 
Application blanks and in tion, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
may | ained ym 36, New York, for $1.25 
Swift E> itive Dit 
foldes 1 paper with matching National Waldlif 233 Fish News for limber Operators 
| arro ce VW and Fishermen’’ is Bulletin 4 of the 


nvclopes, the third page carrying 
Loy h i pa imryin ; 


1 ‘ D< California Department of Fish and 
hrisemas and New Year greeting : 


Game, and 


Conservatior They how fiv 
Hawaiian 
flight ce cards are four 


half by V an quartet 


arin Gow aipneinetnn if oh is the story in pictures of 

On for + ‘ y ; ; = 

| | | , 1 1] Water Resources Council lumbering practices in that Stat 

to Nave thi one OCALY , : c “ 4 itis 
Progr in public education and that have damaged or destroyed 

Any profits from the sale of the cards | ‘ ; 5 F 


lars { ‘ 
' the stumulation of ind y coopera almon and steelhead trout spawning 
go to aid the important conservation 


tion to abate pollution was reported streams, and in some cases the stream 


work of the Unior A limited num 
at th md meeting of the Water beds themselves Some of the log 


ber of the cards are available from ' 
a8 Resources Council, In held in ging pictures in this excellent pul 
the Commission on Public Informa H ; p M r L N 
arr ury cnnsyivVanla ay ) Ci ) KN) g t Natt 
tion. 1.U4 1214 16th Street. N \\ ry ‘ “ : ication Wil or r 3 i ne cn 
‘ iT merican Natur sociation ri ast win rom the Calitorni: 
Wa hington 6, DA forcight follat husta sat | " ¥ ce 
; which is one of the Cooperating of Yepartm ( 1S p al yee 
fifty ( hi ; k ; shoul | hy | : I | irtment of 1 an yalnic / 
ganizations, was represented at th Capitol Ave., Sacramento, California 
Commission j : | 
D Isl meeting by its president, Richard W 
ome Islanc ' 
a Westwood Ihe Council will carry Ditche Dust and Ducks’ ts a 


on educational work and will mak reprint, in pam phil t form, of a series 


in lots of 


j 


out to the 


erated Garden Clul ol 

York State, through their press 

nt Mt Dunham ¢ Jone ot 

Brooklyn, hav presented Nature 
Conservancy, of Washington, DD 


with a check for $1000 toward th 


awards to industry for outstanding of articles by R. G. Lynch, of the 
collaboration in keeping stream Milwaukee Journal staff, publicizing 


in restoring such the destruction of waterfow] habitat 
conditions of purity. Th in the northern plains States by sult 
clreves that pollution con idized farmland drainage under th 


ln casl aia’ 
Dome Island endowment fund for th furthered | acl farm aid program It notes the grow 


maintenance of this Lake Gk ater public support fi ’ ing movement among conservation 
| ; 
as an educational, 1 ists to Oppose a practice that with 


creation Dome | {raws land from cultivation with one 


piven t Nature Con | 


hand to abate farm urplus¢ and 
John \pperson of Long -Lost Cousin increases surpluses with the other by 
ly with the proviso that an 


} 


ind then om ti placing more wetland under cultiva 
Wdowment fund . ( 


i} antiquity abandon c10n Obtrainable from the National 

maimtenat » of ( ta and climt Wildlife Federation, whose addr 
land as a sanctuat right ou Ww living is 232 Carroll Street N.W., Washing 
Model Law Favored Recently a long-lost relative of th ton 12, D.C. 


New support for legislation out trilobite, that in\ 


awing the shooting of hawks and the seas of half a billion ve. The Stanfor arch = Institute 


; ee 
materialized last fall when the ha n dt ’ 1 ron la Journal’ 1s a new 1 publi 


National Grange went on record a ym mud ‘ ( tn | Ci 1 in modern magazine format 
{ primarily 


indu 


a model law tor the pro 


parrow ( ( y—al 1 to th ru vernment 
{the cro { ) rn « } { | i tu ctor 
ugyost 
ate legislative t th t1or | ctroni 

yrams | c Committee o ‘ that both trilobit 1 t nomics and other bran 
Officials on Suggested Stat ; ( ISCO nOown as a cription 
tion of the Council of State Govern caridan, h;z m nm at ri year, or $1.00 the copy, and inquir! 
ments, and would permit shooung astl remote pre-Cambrian um hould be addressed to the editor 
of hawks and owls only when found 1c ( out, wh Journal, Stanford Research In 


in the act of destroying poultry c new om Ww survived stitu Menlo Park, California 
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Casanova 
Continued from page 357 
hungry and tired. Disturbing the 
birds for the last time, we packed 
our equipment The females stood 
clucking in the distance, and the 
male became hysterical and fluttered 
low over our heads emitting short, 
frog-like clicking noises 
We retraced our steps. A garter 
snake sped through the grass again 
The female red-wings waited im 
patiently for us to clear the area 
and colorful Casanova took his stand 
on high, ignoring the blazing heat 
and humid air. He turned in our 
lirection as we departed and called 


0-ka-le o-ka-leeee, o-ka-leee 7 : ? 


Mushrooms 

Continued from page 3/7 
ire almost always in poor condition 
Polyporus sulphureus 


other hand, 1s 


to begin with 
mr the most destruc 
and when its fruiting body ap 
it is time to think about re 


But before you re 


74 


lacing the tree 
eat the mushrooms! 


Swamp 
Continued from page 345 

we can insist that our folk in Con 
gress Shall look twice; think, weigh 
and study damage that may be donc 
to existing values before voting fot 
my Water-unkering program or pro} 
ct This appli 5 tO pothol drain 
age, sponsored by Agriculture; recla 
mation projects, whether drainage 
Army 


ry oirmrigation, of Interior 


Engineer schemes labeled flood con 
trol 
Perhaps the most potent action 
ics in rallying local conservationist 
to insist that all potential losses be 
{ { when vcr a 


iSSay and tabulat 


local drainage or impoun ling scheme 


1 propose 


an halt many 


| That most positively 
many big-big drain 
ige schem before they are more 
than started. Right at home, this ts 
in which ya: 

¢ ? 
Ancient Kk¢¢ 


Do you like your eggs. strictly 


fresh? If so, the egg recently acquired 
by the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York would hardly 


be for you 


It was laid perhaps 120 


million year ago by the dinosaur 


Hypselosaurus priscus, and, with sev 


ral other fossil eggs of the am¢ 


discover d at Aix 


in 1869, and recently traded to the 


sort, was France 


Museum by its owner for the egg of 
the horned dinosaur Protocerops. This 
rarity is described by curator Dr 
Edwin H 
the size of an ostrich egg 


preserved 


Colbert as ‘‘about twice 
with pet 
fectly 


inner parts, and 


portions of the original shell intact 


New and Useful 
The warm days of vacation-time 
fill the outdoor places with enthus1 
asts, and fill mosquitoes, black flies 


chiggers and assorted other pests 


with the blood of the enthustasts 
If you feel this is not a fair exchange 
the Orchard Paper Company of St 


| OuUIS Mo 


I 


Orcopel 


has a new product, called 
that 1s said to be effective 
against the pesty insect hordes, con 
sisting of a chemically treated, light 
weight creped ussue for wiping on 
CX POS { areas One 


claimed to be cliective 


application 1s 
$} hour and 
the sheets of repellent paper come in 
a handy plastic pouch for pocket of 
purse Your local drug, grocery 
hardware or sporting good 
will have Orcopel for 25 
pouch 
Peopl who must know how fast 


the wind 1s blowing boat-ownert 

fishermen, or amateur weathermen 
for example —can now measure tts 
velocity with practical accuracy at 
slight cost A new unit, read like a 
thermometer, and available either 
from the Durkee Company, 30 South 
Street, New York City 4, or trom 
sporting goods and hardware hous 


indicates wind velocities up to 6 


miles per hour This hand-held 


| 


wind-meter 1s lightweight, attra 


tive, and costs only $4.95 


A new, waterproof floating 


light for the fisherman who 
’} 


een marketed 


1 
ionally dt 


} } 


trices of Clifton 
tough pray pla tl 
#8118 ha 


for Casict lox ation 


a whit 
waterprool signal 
emergency 1 
onvecnicn 
and supply stores, countryw 
Jack and the Beanstal 
younger folks, 1s a t 
Nature into the 
consists Of a 4-1nch pla 
plant food that 
beans with the simpl 


home 
grow 


water, oft the rat 
inches a d; It com 
with 9 stand-up cutout 
of the famous Ja k and th 
story, from Arkard S 
Glenwood Ave Chi 


Bulletins 


Spiders’ 1s the tick 
1957, issue ot the hk 
Naturalist published Dy 
College 
highly readable, | its 


State Teachers of Ixmporta 
[his tssuc 
the facts of spider life Ic is avatlable 
free On request to citizens of the Sun 
flower State, and for others, a sub 
cription rate, based on cost of pub 
lication, ts being arranged 
should be made to the Kansas Stat 


Tea hers ( oll rec, 


Inquiries 


I mporia Kansas 


Che National Park Story in Pr 
tures,’ and ‘‘Areas Administered by 
the National Park Servic are (wo 
recent publications available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington 25, D.( 6§ and 20 
ent respectively 
Isal | otcory sk 
text and illustration the story of out 
National Parks, whil ( ond 1 

directory for all areas ad 
the Servi with § 


gut 


rt on « cologt al Survey 
National Park 
Tanganyika’ 1s the fruit of an eco 
logical survey carried out by W. H 


Pearsall, Quain Professor of Botany 


serenyg 


at the University of London, for the 
Fauna Pr rvation Society of that 
City Phe underlying motive for this 
work was the threatened partition 
of the Serengeti National Park tin 
fanganyika, Last Africa, with tt 


abundan of rept ntative fauna 


a move that arou {noc only African 
1ctl 

rh itl 

| 

| 


international 


{ 


louring with low as th 
titl iggests, a bool th 
family that must include in its trav 
plan nightly lodging for th 


Ih Jat t 


roi 


family 


{ition of’ Touring 


in thi 


human and 


inine, with he ly ful information and 


that will helt 


travel iggestions for Towser 
} obtained for 25c¢ fr 


Ri earch Ce 


May 


(jsaine Dog 


. i 


w York | 





Classified advertising rate — 
THE N atu re MARKET poeple p> Boeing 


minimum $1.50, cash with order 


AGENTS WANTED BUTTERFLIES PHOTO FINISHING 


HtN PAK TIME Ghht vfs md ts PEACTAL Oot 
sop ‘ frie ‘ bn it 


WH booth 


rh ( ! f $2 KODACHROME PROCESSIN 
. . ure Prompt 
mplete price Colo 


Kis ton, New York 


Pink il 
‘ 9 | 


PLANTS 


it KHAKI 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


(AMEPGHOL NID Gt 
! 


he { a Anatole anal he LEA SHELLS 


SE eg it the ee ~ EASHELLS, Pacific Island specimens, colorful col 
on item Six for $1.00 postpai Write for free 
AUTHOR'S SERVICES f telen. Genial Yeaeee PO Ga. te 
HOBBIES ( 


rhe ilifornia 
vCo DUCK tine “ 4 
rT woennful mo : oe benevk be \ LASHELI vitor ‘ i To Het COLLECTOR'S finest quali 
eis i ve ‘ i o Hob hi oo “ ‘ ells from Africa, Japan, Philippine 
que (odd Marine spree ow r free ypical or rare Wholesale lots or retail Write re 
i Ad \r tle % Ad \ lirement Request pris frordon Melvin, Be 
Ne Ma Vatert 1, West Newton, Ma 


BINOCULARS and GLASSES 
: LAL - INDIAN CURIOS—RELICS 
von AWS BARKOMETERS, TELESCOPT SELF DEFENSE 
triad as elewst vial yent stock in tow ELEING COLLECTION of 00.00 { 
_ reli ; eads tomaha ‘ ‘ ” OO TRICK koocko 
hull wounds, pong motte et each Priest, Box 


ieads $4.00. Catuloe free. Arrue, STAMP COLLECTING 

AMAZING PRICES PHISM Binocula onl an ere) eae 0.000 STAMP GRAB BAG 

#! sed souay ball i terns ‘ Trial PO) Box 1. Reading 11, Penn 
ele Labor LEATHERCRAFT . 

lenpories 


Calivforns bith 


AN ENUESLAL ASSORTMENT of 100 diff histori 
! OU ‘ ren otal { Commemoratives for only $1.00 Phis terrific 
fy lewth 0 79 , ’ fler is made only to aequaint you with our superior 


experienced oni Pex il 


7 pyre eo mid foreig tamp 
ALD types and prices of binocular (lot ‘ , NOY, Dept 


TCE eee ee ee. DAAGAZINES 
Miu 


F eadquar 


FABLLOUS AUDUBON legend explored ue TAXIDERMIST 
OCK new. $189 (ist 8 m " rust-red ur sleres ' wewelry 

Hensoldt bird glass 6 « 4204 edited | Kichard Ashin ed editie ( PANNING HEDES (6 
tablished 1887, Hiltenore Hotel nowy byret, 1140 - 19th ull por she { 


rican ten imal 
We track boast Leopard, Zebra (ela 


MARINE SPECIMENS fly 


Pibb. POOL KE Ml 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES $1.00 
PORE VE BIRDS. Memmats. Re me Ra eA Py“ seatmoy fala ery soe lenspag 9 TAXIDERMY 


| 


tape obec Hofmann xidermist 
wokiye | 


mort 


‘ dete Sever tie ale 
. ae tt m ANIMAI BIRD 
(ila eve 


' 


BOOKS TELESCOPES 


Wnt mal ile re kK YSCOPI 


COLLEC TIO 
re wane 
ed. identified 

| Mi 


VACATION 
HOOK LOCATED quick! 7 MISCELLANEOUS 


ATURE LOVERS 

Lave hal Oot . Vor matey poles bedlif 
\ VENEZUELA INDIA ‘ private hath, ex 
Jobo Tha 


mipeshir 


POWhHEEL Mei 1Al PPLPPATHVY ‘ ' “ - » ' ; . iH 

i eral “N rh bi Deobanane sbeoboe . 

i j | ‘ 1 ‘ ( : KANDAHAR Lob«Gt 
MONT. An ideal 


~ ATED. Tend 


mre 
ye 
PTT | 
bid, ¢ 
tVaseray 
Pte ii istil 
| 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
CASH PROM SAWDEST 


‘ y method jn m : MON THEY 9 1st 
i ’ ‘ cael 
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Age of Brawn than destroyed Ihe musk turt 


nu LUTLIC 


Every year, thousands of visitors does a great job as a scavenger Cl \SSIFIE 1) 


to the United States National Mu savs Professor Norman E. Hartweg 
scum in Washington, D.C. wander urator of reptiles and amphibians WILDLIFE FILMS 


among the king-sized skeletons of at the University of Michigan Mu ay ee fat pec on 
< “i paitetat u colo 
the Smithsonian Institution's dino cums By eating dead animal 1s 8mm, lo6mm movie 
; ; Foto, 315 Fourth Ave 
saur collection Whatever personal that sink to the bottom, he undoubt 
] j ALASKA WILDL WONG 
reaction to this remarkable, if rather edly removes many diseased ones SLIDES—t6mm or 8mm Kodach 


| Clooil Wbvcle been Minne P 
somber, collection may be. there ar and so protects the population from node, Box | 


many individuals who, after vicw ontamination by polluted water 


WOOD COLLECTIONS 
ing, would like more information 


: : . .. WOOD COLLECTION boigebote 
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| FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


| Tory Peterson, originator and editor of the famous Field Guides, 
has probably taught more people about birds than any other man now living. His 
classic A Field Guide to the Birds has become indispensable to both beginners 
and experts and is used in every university that teaches ornithology. Other guides 
under his editorship follow the same system. 

The Peterson Field Guide Series has revolutionized identification in the field. 
These are the basic books for every nature student whatever his specialty. This 
series has the unqualified endorsement of the American Nature Association. 









































AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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o you have all these titles on your A Field Guide to the Mammals .....copies at $3.95 
ae on ere bears Wildlife in Color copies at $3.75 each 
a number identi as a Peterson : 
Field Guide. Fill out this coupon and mail agent oe cena ee 
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“Thave had lots of troubles” 


FTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 

It promptly flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 
lawyers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott. 
Twenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little Women—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
write many more books. And people would love them. 


For, as she said, “I have had lots of troubles; so I write 


jolly tales.” 


In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made America wealthy 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- 
est nation on earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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